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Tu E Editor ſincerely hopes that he 
will not be conſidered as an advocate 
for vice, in laying before the eye of the 
public a work wherein, he freely acktow- 
ledges, indiſcretions (pardon the miſno- 
mer, if it be one) are painted in too al- 
luring and faſcinating colours. But as 
the deſign of it is evidently to ſhew how 
ineffectual and unavailing are the gifts of 

nature and of fortune to procure: real 
and permanent happineſs, when unac- 
opened by virtue, he * ke ſhall 
be 


—Y 


\ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
be conſidered in the light of a morali/? 
rather than an enrourager of vice, and 
that his motive for forwarding this pub- 
lication, was to convince the young 


and inexperienced, by a recent exam 


ple, that to be criminal is to be un- 
bappy. 

The heroine of the piece is the 
writer of her own hiſtory, and tlie nar- 
rative ſhews ſhe has not been indulgent 


10ð her failings. The unreferved manner 


in which ſhe expoſes, to her lover, what 

moſt women would ſtudy. to conccal, is; 
a proof of her fineerity; and beſpeaks 
an ingenuous mind; but the inſtances 
ſhe produces of her eulpability,. thougls 
marked with a becoming cenſure and 
diſlike, will, it is feared, operate ſo 
much to her diſadvantage with her 
nnn as ſcarcely to find a ſingle apo- 


_ logilt 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


logiſt among them. For this ronald it 
was judged neceſſary to give feigned” 
names to the ſeveral characters that 
figure in the work. To have- retained 
thoſe that were real, would have been 
invidious; it would have been holding 
up to the cenſure of the world, a wo- 
man, whoſe conduct, now, is as blame- 
leſs and reſpectable, as her perſon is 
amiable and attractive. 
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Fave ſo often promiledd you a re- 
cital of the occurrences of my life, and. 
ſo frequently * broke my promiſe, that 1 
imagine, b this time, you begin to be- 
heve 1 never mean to fulfil it : however, 
you will find yourſelf as much miſtaken 
in that thought, as you have been in 
e e your 
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your too favourable opinion of me. 
It is doubtleſs a mortifying taſk to be 
obliged to recite our o] failings ; but 
I have no alternative : you ſo vehe- 
mently urge yout paſſion for me, that in 
my own defence I am reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of proving to you, by a recital 
of paſt facts, that I am incapable of ever 
loving more.—Yes, I feel I am; the 
tender paſſion is totally eradicated from 
my boſom, never to return. 


But not to keep you longer in ſuf- 
pence, I will inform you, without diſ- 
guiſe, of every materia} circumſtance 
that may ſerve to account for that apathy 
1 have juſt mentioned, and which is ſo 
rarely Found in the youthful part of the 
female world. 


Lou _ muſt excuſe me if I forbear 
mentioning the name of my family; 
| therefore let it ſuffice that I was an only 
child, and that my ſather ſacrificed me, 
When very young, to the arms of age 
and deformity, for the gratification of 
bis own ambition and avarice: but he 
did not long ſurvive, to enjoy the pro- 
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ſpect of my grandeur, nor to be a wit- 
neſs to the miſery that attended it. 
And though my huſband lived only two 
years after our ' marriage, yet ſurely ne- 
ver was there any wretchedneſs equal to 
what I ſuffered;' for, to all the infirmi- 
ties of age, was joined a moroſe petu- 
lance far more diſguſting and -inſuffera- 
ble. However, I bore my fate as pati- 
ently as I could, till his death reſtored 
me to my former freedom and happi- 
nels... ME 


MV cad; king my buſband's 
life, was ſo unexceptionable, that he 
left to me his whole _ which is a 
very . one. 


iI would be ridienlows to prohil that 
I was affected at his deceaſe, becauſe it 
cannot be thought I was.—I felt indeed, 
at firſt, ſomething like ſorrow, but the 
joy of being uncontrouled, and poſſeſſed 
of an immenſe. fortune, ſoon diſſipated 
_ every melancholy reflection, and left me 
delighted with my ſituation. 
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I was juſt turned of eighteen when I 
| became A widow, an age when every 
enjoyment. is heightened to rapture; and 
every pleaſure is magnified, —-All was 
novelty to me, and all appeared delight- 
ful; experience had not detected the 
1 I was tranſported with what 1 
poſſeſſed, and imagination beightened 

wbat was yet to COME: oel 


It would [3 needleſs to tell you, my 
dear fir, that 1 had many who addreſſed 
me on the ſubje& of marriage; but it is 
neceſfary to ſay, that all their. addrefles 
proved fruitleſs. had ſuffered ſo much 
in the firſt, that I reſolved againſt aiſc- 
cond, however inviting. . appearances 
might be, which reſolution I have pre- 
ſerved to this day.—My heart,_notwith- 
ſtanding every attack made againſt it, 
continued obſtinately inſenſible for above 
a twelvemonth; it was loſt in the delights 
of diſſipation, which guarded it againſt 
a After impreſſion: beſides, the multi- 
-pligity of affailants ſerved to ſecure me 
from | a particular attachment, and like 
poiſons of different natures, expelled 
each other.— But that was not always 
| to 
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to be the caſe, Some were diſguſted 
with my indifference. and left me, and 
ſought, from thoſe that were more kind, 
what they, did no N 5. likely to obtain 
from me —hil others, either more 
truly enamoured, or more conſtant by 
nature, ſtill perlevered. . 


Among 15 2 iber was Sir William 
Lint a man whom! preferred beyond 
all his ſex. His company always gave 
me delight, and his abſence created un- 
calineſs :;—T became inſenſibly detached 
from pleaſures whoſe novelty, had amuſ- 
ed, but never intereſted me, and which, 
by becoming familiar, had loſt their pre- 
vailing charm, —In ſhort, .I was wearied, 
if not diſguſted, with what I had before 
purſued with ſuch avidity. 


Sir, William, I am aſſured, perceived 
my prepoſſeſſion in his favour, even be- 
fore I was ſenſible of it myſelf ; but he 
had too much art not to be convinced, 
that to appear to have the leaſt Confei 
ouſneſs of it would be the utter 'deſtruc- 
tion of his hopes. —I had ſeveral ad- 
mirers that were greatly ſuperior to him 
both 
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both in point of birth and fortune, and 
perhaps in perſonal and mental qualift- | 
cations alfo.—I know not -why I gave 
him 'the' preference, but ſuppoſe it was 
owing to that caprice of taſte to which 
we are all in ſome meaſure ſubject.— 
He was about twenty-five years of age, 
his perſon more elegant than handſome, 
his underſtanding good, and his man- 
ners pleaſing.— Certain it is, that I Toy- 
ed him, and I believe my paſſion and my 
exiſtence would have terminated toge- 
ther, had he poſſeſſed thoſe virtues which 
my partiality attributed. to him. — That 

he was deficient in them, 1. did not diſ- 

cover but by experience. He fre- 
quently urged his paſſion to me.—T . 

ways heard him with a ſecret pleaſure; 
and at laſt returned it with tenderneſs. 
He appeared tranſported with the con- 
ſciouſneſs of being beloved, and our 
time paſt away in the expreſſion of mu- 
tual aſſection, and a reciprocation of en- 
dearments. He was always of every 
party with me, he attended me every 
where, and I was at that time more com- 
e ban g npy. other pere 
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of my exiſtence:— All was tranquillity, 
and every ſucceeding hour brought plea- 
ſure, unattended * regret or * dllap- 
pointment. | | 


The firſt alloy that ! I experienced to 
my happineſs, was an alteration in Sir 
William's temper. He was, or feigned 
to'be, jealous. This diſcovery created 
in me a thouſand various ſenſations ; 1 
either was wretched at his complaints, 
or irritated at his reproaches.—!I intreat- 
ed him one day to inform me, who it 
was he ſuſpected to be preferred before 
him? He anſwered, with a ſigh, that he 
was too conſcious of his own unworthi- 
neſs to believe tt poſſible T could be ſo 
much attached to him as I pretended; 
that if he did me an injuſtice, my own 
affection would induce me to forgive 
the impetuoſity of his; but that if J in 
reality loved him, he could ſcarcely 

think that my averſion to marriage would 

ſtill have continued; and that till thoſe 

ſcruples of mine were removed, he ſhould 

ever believe, that I either was deceived 
in reſpe@ to my ſentiments, or eget. 'nf 

ed to 9 upon him,” zm 

| I heard 


I heard him with the utmoſt impati- 


had gone too far his countenance and 
manner changed— and in place of that 


ed, he aſſumed the moſt mournful, ſup- 
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ence and indignation. I told him, that 
ſuch ſuſpicions, inſtead of proving his 
love, only ferved to make me doubt it, 
or at leaſt that it was paſſion unattended 
with eſteem, which I never wiſhed to be 
the object of; that his preſent conduct, 
ſo far from weakening my objeQions 
againſt marriage, had only ſtrengthened 
them, and confirmed me in * juſtice 
a my reſolution. = 


1 8 this with ſo. much ſpirit, that 
Sir William immediately perceived he 


wild impatience which he before expreſſ- 


plicating air. — He fell at my feet—1 
raiſed him to my arms —and forgot, in 
his affected ſubmiſſions, the juſt, cauſe I 
has for anger at-his. inſulting behaviour, 


For Tome time after this be appeared 
to be perfectly ſatisfied, and never men- 
tioned his jealouſy to me: yet I fre- 
quently obſerved him melancholy, which 


Wares me a more than his re- 
15 proaches 
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proaches. could have done. I believed 
it to be'-a;; fault inherent to his mature, 
and loved him too tenderly: not to for- 
give WagOna een I mm 
f 7774 Th * ö 

The wa being now pretty fur * 
vanced, and London appeared to me diſ- 
agreeable, I invited a young lady, with 
whom ILwas very intimate, to aceompany 
me to a pleaſant ſeat T had in the coun- 
try, and the accepted my invitation. For 
form ſake, Sir William was not of the 
party, but dekore we 1 n there A 
Jt whe he 7 pt us. * | 
01 10 Nh. blos H 3; | 
Vou willy: 6 ſuppoſe; Oy what obs | 
niternians? were -reſpeQing Sir Williams 
Of that, to ſay truth, I was myſelf igno- 
rant. I was pleaſed with having him 
conſtantly with me, I was delighted with 
his cotiverſation and his aſſiduities, and 
happy in che certaifity of being beloved ! 
my heart was contented; and required 
is Fresker fellcity, ant 1 was weak 
enough to believe that Sir Wiftiam was 
W roar ſatisfied.” OE e 
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Our ſhort abſence ſeemed to have en- 

| deared us to each other, the melancholy 

glaoom, which he almoſt ever wore when 
in London, was entirely- diſbpated, and 


he again relumed: bis Saiety and * 
humour. n My | 


Miſs n Was the name of | 
the, young lady that was with me, was 
poſſeſſed of but a ſmall fortune, but had 
the; expectaney of: à very large one on 
the deceaſe of an aunty who was very 
old, and to whoſe care and management 
ſhe was entruſted.—It was with ſome re- 
luctance that the old lady conſented to 
part with her niece for a: few months, 
but our joint entreaties, at laſt, prevail- 

ed, . and, GE agreed. mme 
ug 


. 


. 


1 WP a very great. friendlhi and 195 
bew for Miſs Oſporn; ſhe was ſenſible, 
nd lively to an exceſs. and appeared to 
9 poſſeſſed of a good diſpoſition and an 
excellent heart. Though ſhe had but 
little pretenſions to beauty, yet her per- 
ſon was perfectly agreeable, and when 
you was become familiar with her coun- 
| tenance, 


? 


. 
1 
| 
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tenance, it appeared the moſt engaging 
and pleaſing in the world. We entered 
very Intle into the ſpirit of viſiting, or 
into thoſe clofe intimacies which are ge- 
nerally contracted in the country, and 
forgot in town. — Our chief amuſements 
eonſiſted within ourſelves, and our party 
was the happieſt in nature.— Certain it 
is, that the pleaſures of our intercourſe 
. never or excceded if equalled. 


Sir William would ſometimes. lament 
the few opportunities he had of declar- 
ing his paſſion, as Miſs Oſborn was' ſel- 
dom from me; and at laſt, won me to 
conſent to ſee him, if only for balf an 
hour in the evening, when the reſt; of 
the family were in bed. He ſometimes 
exceeded the time petitioned for, but his 
conduct was ſo unexceptionable, and his 
manner ſo tender and inſinuating, that 
ſo far from repenting the indulgence I 
- had granted, that I felt as much plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction as he did.—He ap- 
peared for ſome time to be contented 
with the opportunity he had of profeſſing 
his love for me without reſtraint, but by 
degrees his expreſſions were more lively 
and 


\ 
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and animated, and his carefſes more 
warm and frequent. I ſhould undoubtedly 
have been ſtartled at the alteration in his 
manner, if it had not been by degrees 
ſo ſlow as to be ſcarcely perceptible. —— 
He never infringed the bounds of mo- 


deſty, and my heart was ſoftened to a 


participation of his fondneſs, and warm- 
ed to take part with his endearments.— 
My ſituation was a dangerous one, yet I 
did not apprehend danger._—On the 
contrary, I wiſhed as much for the hour 


that was to leave us at liberty, as he 


could poſſibiy do. Sir William ſaw my 
emotions is it then to be wondered, 

that he took an advantage of them? He 
had gradually, and by the moſt- artful 


conduct heightened my paſſion for him 


till T had ſcarcely power or inclination 
to refuſe him any thing.—In ſhort, he 
purſued his conqueſt—till he left me no- 
ching to veraes * | 


44 imagine, my dear Sir, you are ſtart- 
led at this recital but, remember, I pro- 
miſed you to be ſincere, and I ſhall not 
even diſguiſe or palliate one circumſtance | 


in 58 relation. 
Sir 


» 
A 


'S =w_ K 
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Sir William was tranſported, but con- 
cealed the joy his triumph gave him, by 
endeavours to mitigate my ſorrow. 


The firſt deviation. from: virtue muſt 
ever be attended with miſery and regret; 
mine was extreme, —ſo much ſo, that I 
have heard Sir William frequently de- 
clare, he was apprehenſive that what he 
at firſt imagined had ſecured me to him, 
would be the occaſion of his loſing me: 
but he was too well ſkilled in the 


arts of ſeduction. He dried my tears, 


he endeavoured to compole my ſorrow, 
nor did he, by the moſt diſtant, word or 


look, ſeem to remember the advantage 


he had gained —He judged right. 
The reſtoring me to my own good opi- 
nion, was the only way to reconcile me 
to him. le was ſenſible of that, and 
did every thing likely to convince me 
that his eſteem for me was as great as 

ever my own vanity, and fatal belief 
of him, contributed to blind me and I 


that had refuſed to be his wife, ſunk, al- 


molt contentedly, to be his miſtreſs. 
| | 65 a 1'$11 ia | 
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Our intercourſe cor-inued for a long 
time, and no one ſeemed to ſuſpect it. 
I found no abatement either in Sir Wil- 
liam's fondneſs, or the reſpe& he paid 
me—T was ſatisfied both with myſelf and 
him, and is far from repenting of my 
compliance, that could IJ have recalled it, 
it would have been only a ſecond time 
0 _— Ir O90 N 


The winter approached, * I pro- 
poſed to him for us to return to town. 
He ſtrenuouſiy oppoſed it, and begged 
me to ſtay at leaſt one month longer, 
alledging that our meetings in London 
would be more confined. My heart 
joined with him, and I conſented. 
| Our return was fixed at two months dil- 
tance; for I was ſenſible that I- ſhould 
never quit a place where I had enjoyed 
ſo much pleaſure, without _ ie 
deer ace⸗ 1 3 


When the; time was near b expired, 
which I had fixed for remaining in the 


country, I | imagined I perceived ſome 
alteration in Sir William's conduct. He 
was more neglectful of me, and attentive 
| to 
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20 Miſs Oſborn; yet, fearful of my fall - 
ing into the ſame error that he had done, 
and which I had ſo much condemned, I 
ſuppreſſed the idea of jealouſy, as a ſuſ- 
picion that was injurious to him, and re- 
ſolved not to encourage it However, 
when I' mentioned to him, one evening, 
that I meant the next week to return to 
London, he did not endeavour to oppoſe 
it; on the contrary, ſeemed rather to be 
of opinion, that the dulneſs and dreari- 
neſs of the country would be detrimental | 
to my health and ſpirits. He had forgot 
that every place muſt be the moſt 'plea- 
ſing to me, where I could enjoy his com- 
pany, "freed from reſtraint. I had too 
much pride not to pretend to be inſen- 
ſible to his coldneſs, and anſwered with 
an affected indifference, that I was anxi- 
ous to leave the country, and that two 
days would be the longeſt I ſhould re- 
main in it. flattered. myſelf that he 
would oppoſe my immediate departure, 
but I was miſtaken. Preparations were 
made, without his even ſeeming to ob- 
ferve them; and when the day arrived, 
and we were actualiy in che carriage, he 
appeared to feel rather joy, than uneaſineſs. 
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Tor my part, I muſt confeſs my weak- 
neſs; in ſpite of overy effort, my tears 
ſtreamed from my eyes; in leaving that 
place, I ſcemed for ever. to have "Og = 
We II u .03-2UG6i nul Ni 
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* "On. our arrival in London, Miſs oc. 
born, after ſtaying with-me a few days, 
returned to hex aunt. Sir William, from 
this time, very ſeldom came to me, he 
pretending that the world would take 
notice of his too frequent viſits, and xe - 
port to my diſadvanta e. After having 
deſtroyed, my virtue, he had thus the au- 
dacity to pretend a care for my reputa 
tion, to excuſe his own perfidy. Vet . 
ſtill loved him, though convinced of his 
indifference, and had reſolution ſufficient 
to ſeem ſatisfied with his conduct. I was 
fearful that my reproaches would make 
him entirely throw.afide the maſk, and 1 
could not fuppoxt the: thought of never 
ſeeing him more, though the ſight of 
him was unattended with pleaſure. 
One morning, however, I received a let- 
ter from him, Which, as I never deſtroy- 
bo it, I' here cop for Jour 29 1 
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« Tam ſenſible I ſhall incur your an- 
<« ger, and perhaps your hatred, by what 
Jam going to acknowledge to you: 
« but ſuffer me to plead in my own juf- 
« tification, and I flatter myſelf I ſhall 
« ſtand excuſed, if not acquitted. 


« You are cdtniiedl of the very fin- 
<« cere paſſion I entertained for you, and 
ee had not your averſion to marriage been 
« invincible,” with what Joy and pride I 
% ſhould have choſen you for my wife! 


« The world I find talks loudly of our 
ce long reſidence in the country, and at- 
< tributes it to motives not the moſt fa- 
66 vourable to you. 


To lence the tongue of ſlander, I 
« was this morning married to Miſs Oſ- 
<« born, that it might appear to be on 
ce her account that I was with you.——. 
< If, therefore, you are willing to do as 
«© much for the preſervation of your re- 
© putation, as I have done, ſuffer us to 
* be ranked amongſt the number of your 
* viſitors.— And affure yourſelf, my 
„ beloved Amelia, I will ever retain a 

. « grateful 
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e grateful ſenſe of the favours you have 
< conferred, and that I, ſhall carefully 
e preſerve the ſecret. of my bappineſs, 
* and the knowledge of it ſhall ne 
« with me to the grave. 

You cannot imagine, 15 dear friend, 
what I ſuffered on reading this letter ;— 
even to this day I have not forgot its 
cruel. c contents. However, I muſtered 
up reſolution to ſit down, and anſwer i it, 
which 1 did in theſe words: | 


It was perhaps an unneceſſary fear, 
« that your letter would create in me ei- 
ee ther anger, or hatred; — contempt is 
« the only paſſion it has inſpired :>— 
* nor is it worth your while to endea- 
«© your at the juſtification of your con- 
« duct. Whilſt it admitted of an excuſe, 
„ my on heart was your advocate. 


N 


ft was needleſs to mention the ſin- 
« cerity of your paſſion, your marriage 
« this morning was a convincing proof 
« of it. That it was done merely to 
«© preſerve my reputation, it would be 


ee the height of incredulity and injuſtice 
© tg 
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te to doubt. The world is at. liberty to 
e cenſure, my conduct: 1 am indifferent 
« about, it; and ſhall ever conſider my 
40 deliverance from a wretch, like you, 
<« to be purchaſed cheaply, even at the 
* price of infamy.— When you know 
ce theſe. to be my ſentiments, you will nat 
wonder at my determination, never to 
© ſee you more :—when I willingly con- 
<« ſent to it, I ſhould be contented to be 


das deſpicable in the eyes of the 1 
as you are in mine. 


« do not thank you for your promiſe 
« of ſecrecy ; for though I would wiſh, 
60 if poſſible, to eſcape ſhame, I do not 
<« want to avoid it by an obligation to 
« you.” 


I ſent this letter immediately to him. 
He wrote to me two or three times after, 
but I always returned his letters back un- 
opened. I affected a ſpirit in my conduct 
to him, which my heart was far from 
feeling. The diſappointment weighed 
heavy upon me—l ſpent my days and 
nights in tears, and dwelling on the re- 


collection of the paſt. 
B 2 Sir 
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Sir William had no excuſe for his con- 
duct: he had laid a plan for my ruin, and 
deliberately purſued it. lt was not the 
ſudden prevalence of paſſion, joĩned to 
opportunity: he formed his conduct, 
and proceeded no farther than was neceſ- 
ſary to ſoften, and not alarm: he lul'ed 
me into a perfect ſeeurity, and n took 
ee mo it. e 926 > 


Hitherto, my dens fir, you have ſeen 
me more weak than criminal, and yield- 
ing more to the entreaties of my lover, 
than my own inclination.—But that will 
not always be the caſe :—you will here- 
after find me really guilty, and bluſh at 
your prepoſſeſſion in me favour. 


* nu 
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LETTER 


8 IR. William and his wife left London, 
and when I was afſured,of not being ex- 
poſed to the mortification of meeting the 
former, I yielded to the entreaties of my 
friends, and once more appeared in pub- 
lick, Ah! how different were my ſen- 
ſations in every party, to what they had 
formerly been Harley was not there, 
and his abſence made every thing inſi- 
pid, and joyleſs to me. Men, who have 
the privilege of courting and purſuing 
every object that engages their affection, 
can have but a faint conception of the 
pangs of a flighted, deſerted woman.— 
It was in vain to call pride, or reaſon, to 
my aſſiſtance - both were ineffeQual ;— 
I knew that he was undeſerving of my 
tenderneſs, but I felt that his loſs had 
made me wretched.— Time, however, in 
ſome meaſure, abated my grief, by bring- 
ing me, acquainted with two gentlemen, 
who both ſtrove, by every art in their 
power, to re- animate that flame which 

Sir 


did not ſoar above mediocrity. He had 
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Sir William, had been too ſucceſsful in 
inſpiring. 


Colonel Iredell, was the eldeſt ſon of 
an ancient family in Scotland. His 
fortune, I believe, was rather confined, 
but his notions were generous and libe- 
ral. He was brave, and compaſſionate, 
and was more ready to forgive, than re- 
venge an injury. He poſſeſſed a cool, 
ſedate turn of mind, and a candid way 
of thinking. He made allowance for the 
faults of others, but had not often occa- 
fron to wiſh others to exert the ſame 
confideration for him, as he ſeldom, if 
ever, committed any. | 


Ile was tall, but not well formed; his 
manners were no ways pleaſing, and there 


was ſomething in his countenance which 
was far from being engaging; yet, with 
theſe diſadvantages, he poſſeſſed the beſt 


_— in the world. 

2 Land Fit. Hubert, on the contrary, 
was remarkable for an elegant form and 
engaging addreſs, but his underſtanding 


few 
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few virtues,” and few vices. He had an 
immoderate paſſion for women, but he 
was no way guilty of the crime of ſe- 
duction—his amours being among the 
already ruined, and to them his genero- 
ſity, made him ever welcome. g 


Neither of theſe gentlemen, be aſſured, 
were calculated to triumph over Sir Wil- 
liam's memory. Their aſſiduities ſome- 
times amuſed, but more frequently fa- 
tigued me; every one indeed, appeared 
inferior to the man I had loſt, but I was 
ſenſible of all that made pretenſions to 
my heart, the Colonel and Lord Fux- 
Hubert were the moſt worthy. 


It was at this time the ſeaſon for Bath 
I determined on going there, to try 
the effect of the air and waters. I had 
little hopes of relief from either, but I 
was reſtleſs and uneaſy, and change of 
place was neceſſary to diſſipate the anxi- 
ety of my mind. Accordingly I left 
London, engaged in new ſcenes, and 
new connections, and formed ſeveral 
* gave me great ſatisfaction. 


5 1 0 
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. Amongſt this number was a Mrs. Shel- 
burn, who was come to Bath on account 
of her health.—The languor, which ill- 
neſs occaſioned, only ſerved to make her 
more irreſiſtibly lovely; and the dejec- 
tion, which was cauſed by diſtreſs, had 
given a ſoftneſs to her manners perfectly 
correſpondent with her outward appear- 
ance.— I met her frequently at a friend's 
houſe invited her to mine, and we ſoon 
became very intimate.—l preſſed to know 
the reaſon of her melancholy ; ſhe yield- 
ed to my intreaties, and informed bo ſhe 
had been married, when very young, to 
Mr. Shelburn; that theirs was more a 
match of inclination, than a prudential 
one; that it was againſt his father's con- 
ſent, who had diſowned him, and that 
hers had nothing but his bleſſing to be- 
ſtow; that her huſband had only a clerk's 
place 1 in a public office, which brought 


him in no more than fifty pounds a year, 


and that his father had cruelly refuſed to 
his ſolicitations the leaſt aſſiſtance; that 
her health was on the decline, which had 
obliged her, againſt her inclination, to 
be at Bath; and that ſhe ſcarcely wiſhed 


for ne, as ſhe only brought miſery and 
diſtreſs 


- 
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diſtreſs on the man the loved better than 
herſelf. | 


I 


I ſympathized in her grief, and la- 
mented ſecretly that my own ſtory was 
not of a nature to be communicated. 
There is an advantage in innocence, 
however diſtreſſed, that it may always 
be above concealment.— Shame kept 
me ſilent and I felt, in being debarred 
the privilege of complaining, ſomę part 
of the puniſhment of guilt. | 


3 wrote to Colonel Iredell, and beg- 
ged him to be particular in his enquiries, 
if there was any place to be diſpoſed. of, 
and if worth the purchaſe money, to ſe- 
cure it for me. He ſent me back almoſt 
an immediate anſwer, that there was one 
of two hundred a year, where the duty 
Was very ſmall, and the expence of the 
purchaſe trifling, and that he had ſecured 
it agreeable to deſire. | 


It was with the utmoſt pleaſure that I 
communicated the contents of this letter 
to Mrs. Shelburn.——Her gratitude and 


Joy were too powerful for words ;—fhe 
| B 5 thanked 
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thanked me with her tears. I had before 
prevailed upon her to make my houſe her 
own—and the joy ſhe felt, on Mr. Shel- 
durn's being relieved from his diſtreſſes, 
joined to my attention and care of her, 
helped to re-eſtabliſh her health. The 
pleaſures of her ſociery ſerved to mitigate 
my grief; and when I thought of Sir 
William, it was unaccompanied with that 
piercing regret, which had always before 


NES the. recolledtion of him. KK 7 0452 
wood 2 


Mrs. Shelburn” $ tne, ans this 
ke, came down to ſee her. He was 
a Keutenant in the navy, and juſt return- 
ed from a long voyage. He was the ve- 
ry counterpart of his charming fiſter; 
ke ſeemed to de poſſeſſed of all her Foft- 
neſs, and all her ſenſibility.— She inform- 


ed him' of the ſervices I had rendered 


her, and his acknowledgments were the 
| Woe "_—_ and delicate S than | 


I 'was charmed with bis manner, a 
even before I knew myſelf to be beloved, 

felt ſo much pleaſure in his ſociety,, that 
Sir William was almoſt entirely forgotten 


by me. 
1 could 


+» io 
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1 could perceive that Mr. Moreton, for 
that was his name, was pleaſed with my 
perſon, ſome time before he made a de- 
 Ularation of it.— He was timid, and 
fearful of offending ; but I was too much 
inclined to favour his paſhon, to be diſ- 
fatisfied at any thing, but his unneceſſary 
reſpect. At laſt, the ſo- much wiſhed-for 
acknowledgment was made ;—he fpoke, 
Il litened—approved; and believed. 
His confuſion was ſo great, that tho' 1 
uſed every means in my power to diſpel 
it, he could not entirely overcome his 
difidence. In a ſhort time, however, he 
declared himſelf with more freedom; 
when he was all tenderneſs and reſpect: 
my will was a law to him, and his wiſhes 
were all confined within the boundaries, 
of what he thought was due to me. 
He would have been tranſported, if I 
would have conſented to marry him; but 
however ſuperior I might be in birth and 
fortune, I was ever of opinion, that if 
the perſon, even of a queen, was vio- 
lated, ſhe'would debaſe her meaneſt ſub- 
ject by a marriage with him; and it was 
chiefly on this principle that J rejected 
Mr. Moreton. : | 
24755 I old 
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+1 told him, that I: had invincible ob- 
jections againſt a ſecond marriage, which 
it would be in vain to endeavour to, over- 
come.—He appeared dejected. I con- 
jured him not to let my reſolution afflict 
him, as I ſhould. ever be happy in his 
ſociety, and conſider myſelf as his trueſt 
friend. — 1 alſo told him, chat if it was 
mot in his power to induce me to change 
my mind, that he might be Bae mo 
_— cevld do it. 


| 


\ 


| Mrs. $belburn” 8 health being now 
conſiderably better, ſhe reſolved on leav- 
ing Bath, as ſhe impatiently longed to 
ſee her huſband. I thought it moſt ad- 
viſeable to leave the place with her, as I 
muſt either have endured the pain of 
parting with Moreton; or ſubjected my. 
ſelf to conjectures on his account, which 
would have been n ee 
2 tlie 


f 


2 our e in London, Mrs. Shel- 
burn introduced me to her huſband. He 
was poſſeſſed of a pleaſing figure, and 
appeared to be amiable, and doatingly 


fond of her.-——1 rejoiced at the happi- 
* neſs 
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neſs I had communicated, and was pleaſed 
at the reſtleſſneſs and diſguſt which made 
me leave London, as it hag, by intro- 
ducing me to her acquaintance,, given 
me an, opportunity of being eee 
ee FRAA'S: RT e 


" My . for Mrs. Shelburn'! $ : bro- 
ther, Almoſt every day increaſed; yet, 
whether it was owing to the novelty of 
a firſt attachment, certain it is that the 
pleaſures attending it, were inferior to 
what l felt for Sir William; yet Moreton 
was, in every reſpect, his ſuperior. There 
was more ſoftneſs, more delicacy in his 
conduct, and his manners were the moſt 
gentle and unaſſuming that it is poſſible 
to conceive. In ſhort, it was very na- 
tural, that Sir William ſhould triumph 
over a heart that never before had been 
ſenſible to love. Moreton, however, was 
the man moſt likely to ſucceed him. 
A woman that had once been betrayed 
by the artifices of a Harley, would look 
with diſguſt and hatred on all others who 
feemed to be of a ſimilar r 


What 
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What your opinion of me, my dear 
fir, will be, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine; but I am fearful you will conſider 
me at deſpicable and abandoned, when 1 
confeſs that 1 was, in the end, on the 
ſame terms with Mr. "Moreton as T had 
formerly been with Sir William.—— The 
opinion which Dr. Young made Zanga 
expreſs of women, I am apprehenſive 
you _— think too 1 . to me. * 

« 'When once the throbbing of the heart has broke 
The modeſt zone, with which it fitſt was tied, 
«Each man ſhe meets will be a Carlos to her.” 

It never, I can aſſure you, was my in- 
tention to have yielded; yet, I know not 
why, I was inſenſible to thoſe keen ſen- 
ſations of remorſe, which 1 ſuffered in 
my firſt deviations from virtue, and I 
appeared to have nothing left me worth 
regretting ;—Sir William ſeemed to have 
beg me x OW: idea r. Nag 
* bl | I. 4 


S, 


3 was all 1 05 * 
neſs, his heart and happineſs were cen- 
tered in me. Certain it is, that I loved 
| him, 


| 2 LEDWICH. I 
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bim, yet my feelings were far inferior 
to d what they had been. 


* * is needleſs to trouble e oir- 
tumſtantial recital of my weakneſs: you 
already know it——]I could not reflect 
on my conduct without bluſhing, yet 1 
felt little remorſe at continuing it. 
How long I might have been happy with 
Moreton, I know not, but he was ap- 
pointed to the command of a ſhip, and 
obliged to leave me. His reluctance, on 
the occaſion, was equal to my own : 
tears ſtreamed from both our eyes, and 
it was in vain that IL begged him to reſign 
the command; in that he was inexora- 
ble: —in ſhort, amidſt tears and ſighs, 
we parted. —If ever man incerelyloved, 
I-- believe that he did-—A4 letter which! 
received from him, the night after he 
left me, was expreſſed in theſe words: 


. * Scarcely can I believe it poſſible that 
J am ſeparated from you, and ſtill live. 
-I execrate the cruel neceſſity that 
« parts us, I agitate, myſelf with fruitleſs 
emotions, and ſuffer more than it is 
40 poſſible for me to expreſs, or you to 

con- 
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4 conceive. Vou blamed. me, my dear, 
© my lovely Amelia, for not accepting of 
your generous offer. —That your for- 
<« tune is ſufficient for ns -both, I know 
„ but how ewas it poſhble that I could 
« conſent that my love ſhould wear the 
6 appearance of mean, or mercenary 2— 
It would have ſeemed fo like an inter- 
« eſted convenience, that my heart re: 
c probated the idea. Beſides, my 
% honour muſt have been forfeited had 
I renounced the profeſſion to which 1 
</was bred, for the gratification of a fel- 
ec fiſn paſſion. No! my beloved friend, 
<. whatever fate bas deſtined for me, you 
«© never ſhall have cauſe to bluſh at your 
<< prepoſſeſſion, or repent your partiality 
< for me. The proofs of your love which 
« you have bleſt-me with, ferbid my ex- 
t preſſing my fears for its continuance. 
„ Oh! for compaſſion's ſake, my beſt, 

ce my adored Amelia, condeſcend to re- 
.< member, that not only the happineſs, 
ee hut the exiſtence of your Edward, de- 
e pends upon your conſtancy; and that 
«© he could never fupport your loſs. Re- 
& collect that though he is abſent from 
you, that your igen will ever attend 
05 « him, 
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© him, and animate bim to deſerve your 
© love, Let your heart beat in uniſon 
« with his, and when Heaven bleſſes him 
*< with. the joy of once more beholding, 
and embracing you, believe me, no fe- 
„ licity on earth will be n to ef 
6 b faithful * 11 

5 n MORETON. N 


I read this letter with the e plea- 
ſure, and returned him an anſwer wrote 
as affectionately. I aſſured him of my con- 
ſtancy, and was convinced of his—The 
only joy which I felt in his abſence was 
the hope of meeting at a future period, 
and in the ſociety of his amiable fiſter. 
I conſidered him, | ſaid, as a man I could 
love without a bluſh, and whoſe conduct 
had taught me to eſteem him, 


I ſeldom went any where but to Mrs, 
Shelburn's——1 ſeemed, indeed, to have 
renounced all my former acquaintance 
and amuſements. But this inactive ſtate 
of life was interrupted by an unexpected 
event: I received an account that Capt. 


Moreton, ſoon after his arrival at the 
Weſt 
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Weſt Indies, had been married to the 
daughter of an eminent planter there. 


Tbis ſhock was the more ſevere, as it 
was entirely unlooked for; but the pain 
it occaſioned was not laſting: Sir Wil- 
liam had reconciled me to falſhood, and 

what I had felt on his account, made 

every other uneaſineſs trivial. 
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0 Will Avubdet — 
As that I had ſuffered ſufficientiy to make 
me renounce the ſex; but, accuſtomed 
to the habit of loving, I could not ſup- 
port the joyleſs languor of indifference 
My heart required ſome object to ex- 
erciſe ts tenderneſs on l had been too 
long uſed to reſt my happineſs on one 
alone, to be contented with diſtant proſ- 
peRs of felicity, and to receive pleafure 
from a ſeclufion of the world. Had Sir 
William, or even Moreton, been con- 
ſtant to me, I had never forſaken them 
but they both deſerted me; and as I 
imagined I had a right to ſeek for hap- 
pineſs. from others, I once more appear- 
ed in the world. 


Amongſt a crowd of new admirers, 
Colonel Iredell and Lord Fitzhubert, re- 
newed their pretenſions. Whether Iwas 
leſs delicate than before, or that the lat- 
ter had acquired additional powers of 

pleaſing, 


| 
| 
| 
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pleaſing, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine; but I was very near giving him the 
preference, when I. became acquainted 
with Lord Mountley.—I was ignorant of 
his real character, which was a conten 
for women, and the . higheſt ,yenerati, 
for his own perſon. His inconſtancy and 
love for variety was ſo great, that the de- 
ſertion of a woman almoſt ſucceeded the 
attainment of her. Vet his paſſion for 
the ſex was ſo violent, that no arts were 
left unpracticed by him to attain his de- 
ſires; and he would run into the moſt ex · 
orbitant expences, and ſubmit to the 
moſt abject meanneſſes, to obtain that 
which, when poſſeſſed, he would aban 
don with the utmoſt indifference. No 
one knew ſo well to diſguiſe his real ſen · 
timents as he did, and with no oy 5 We 
_— be mproruphoceBaby.! | (ORE: 
He was s juſt returned * * 
when I became acquainted with him; 
his perſon and appearance prepoſſeſſed 
me in his. favour, and his manner was 
almoſt irreſiſtible.— He ſoon. diſtingutſh- 
ed me, and paid me thoſe aſſiduities 
which were as flattering as pleaſing. I 
enjoyed 


. 
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enjoyed my conqueſt, I was tranſported 
at the thoughts of being loved by a man 
who appeared in every reſpect ſo amia- 
ble. —I admitted of his addreſſes, I re- 
turned his love, if that can be called ſo, 
which is transferred from one object to 
another. I imagined, at the time, it 
was love; but am now of opinion, that 
I never felt that paſſion but for Sir Wil- 
liam.—How far I might have proceeded 
with him, would perhaps have been a 
doubt, had not a gentleman, whom he 
called his friend, and who alſo addreſſed 
me, on perceiving my partiality for his 
Lordſhip, let me into his private cha- 
rafter, and convinced me, beyond con- 
jeQure of the truth of his accuſation, 
by ſhewing me ſeveral letters that had 
been wrote to him, wherein he mentions 
many of his amours, their beginning and 
their end, and laments the changeable- 
\ neſs of his nature, and his conſtitutional 
inclination for variety, which never would 


permit him, he ſaid, to remain long at- 
tached to one object. 


made ſo much uſe of the informa- 
tion * me, as to entirely forbid Lord 
Mount- 
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Mountley's addreſſes, and left to his 
truſty friend to explain. the cauſe, if he 
thought proper, of his Lordſhip's diſmiſ- 
ſion.— He alſo was forbid my houſe, as 
I did not chuſe to he the rewarder af 
treachery; beſides, I was convinced, that 
the wretch who could violate a confidence 
repoſed in him, could never * a e 
e er en Agr ye e een 


1 Was grieved at my 1 opinion 
of Lord Mountley, and, wiſhed he had 
been what I at firſt imagined : but my 
regret and diſappointment ſoon vaniſhed 
on my knowledge of a Mr. Cleveland. 1 


There Was not any thing either i in this 
-entleman' I perſon, or manner, that 
would, on a firſt acquaintance, prepoſ- 
ſeſs you in his favour. You. muſt be 
perfectly familiar with him before you 
would even notice him, and then your 
utmoſt praiſe would be to acknowledge 
he was pleaſing.—He had no pretenſions 
to elegance or beauty; his only attrac- 
tion was a pair of fine hazle eyes, that 
ſeemed to expreſs every ſentiment of his 


ſoul, and was taught to ſay, not only 
what 
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what he felt, but what he would wiſh to 
make you believe he did feel. 


His underſtanding. 1 was like bis. ; per- 
ſon :—he would never fay any thing you 
could condemn, and ſeldom what you 
could admire.——1 never ſaw a man that 
ſo much improved upon your knowledge 
of him, —He was poſſeſſed of a juſt, and 
generous heart, but was a perfect ſlave 
to his paſſions, which were the wildeſt 
and moſt. inordinate in nature,—Joined 
to all this, his temper was, far from a 
good one. 


You VB think this man was very 
little calculated to make an impreſſion 
on my heart. beheld him, indeed, 
a long time with indifference ; but a0. 
cuſtomed to ſee him often, and for a 
length of time, I began to conſider him 
as pleaſing, and found every day that he 
became more and more ſo. Ile knew 
himſelf ſo well, that he was ſome time 
before he made a declaration of his 
paſſion, except by his eyes which 
pleaded moſt eloquently 1 in his favour.. .. 


When 
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When he firſt acknowledged his love 
to me, I could ſcarcely believe it poſſible 
that it was Cleveland who was ſpeaking ; 
as on every other ſubject his manner was 
trifling, and his diſcourſe far from enter- 
taining; but on that he ſeemed to be 
animated with an uncommon ſpirit, and 
could not fail of inſpiring, what he knew 
Tſo well how to expreſs. I returned 
his love he ſeemed tranſported, —In, 
ſhort, the ſtudy of that paſſion, appeared 
to have been all that had ever engaged 
his attention, and in that it muſt be own- 
ed he was a proficient, —My affection for 
him would have induced me to have done 
every thing in my power to make him 
happy, had not his own honour, or call 
it what you pleaſe, been the obſtacle to 


his happineſs. i 


His conſtitution was naturally a good 
one, but I have reaſon to believe had 


been impaired by exceſſes. 


For ſometime paſt, his bealth bad 
been on the decline, and I obſerved him 
frequently melancholy ; and though he 


was ſtill — and aſſiduous, yet his 
mind 
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mind ſeemed to be opprefſed and un- 
happy. I had frequently intreated him 
to explain the cauſe, but his general an- 
ſwer was, that illneſs ever diſtreſſes the 
ſpirits, —lI was at length ſatisfied with 
the truth of what he ſaid, and enquired 
no farther. 


One evening, as I was alone with him, 
we ſeemed to have forgot every part of 
the creation, but each other,—He was 
uncommonly tender, my heart was melt- 
ed to a degree of ſoftneſs, and we were 
almoſt loſt in the delirium of love, when 
we were diſturbed by the arrival of com- 
pany, who, through a miſtake. in my or- 
ders, had gained admittance, I know 
not in what manner I received them, but 
I thought at the time I could have diſ- 
penſed with the favour of their viſit. 


After ſtaying about an hour, Cleve- 
land took his leave, which I was not a 
little aſtoniſhed at. I expected him, how- 
ever, to return, at the. time he thought I 
ſhould be alone, but in that I was miſf- 
taken and diſappointed. I ſaw nothing 
more of him the whole evening, and the 

VOL. 1. C next 
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next morning came the following letter 
from him: s | 


„ But for the fortunate interruption 

ec we met with laſt night, I had been the 
* moſt criminal, and by this time, the 
* moſt wretched of men. Not that I 
% can now pretend to happineſs, but I 
„have the conſolation of knowing that 
J have not involved you in miſery.— 
„This language will appear aſtoniſhing 
„to you; but my dear Amelia, what 
e would your ſenſations have been, if 
ee after having granted every thing to 
ee make me happy, you had ſeen me 
«© gyerwhelmed with miſery and confu- 
« ſion ?—This would undoubtedly have 
ce heen the caſe, the moment that the 
<« delirium of paſſion had ſubſided. 


« You have frequently obſerved me 
„ melancholy I attributed it to the 


* power of illneſs, and in ſome meaſure 
it was ſo; for the idea of an approach- 
ing diffolution awakened me to a con- 
« ſciouſneſs of my faults, and the recol- 
© lection of them was attended with ſelf · 
* accuſation and repentance. 


4 If 
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If it will not be taking up too much 
« of your time, ſuffer me to relate ſome 
« part of my hiſtory, which will ſerve 
4 As an explanation of what I have been 
9 N 


“ By the death of my father, I was 
<« left to the guidance of my own incli- 
% nation, when very young, and poſſeſ- 
<« ſed of a genteel though not a large 
e fortune. My conſtitution was good, 
„and my attachment to your ſex, was 
« perhaps as ſtrong as it is poſſible for 
«© man to feel. I formed various con- 
% nexions of the kind, which injured 
60 my fortune and impaired my health. 


I now reſolved upon a more regular 
ce way of life, and accordingly renounced 
« all thoſe whoſe careſſes were to be pur- 
e chaſed, and who, in the midſt of every 
e endearment, conſider a man as an 
« Object of hatred and deteſtation, ra- 
ce ther than of love. 


<« | ſoon formed an acquaintance with 

*« a young lady (excuſe my not mention- 
ing her name) which terminated in a 
C2 « cloſer 
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"lf cloſer intimacy, Her manners were 
6 uncorrupted and innocent, and her 
conduct blameleſs, till her fatal par- 
« tiality for me. I was ſo ſenſible of her 
« worth and affection, that I reſolved to 
c confine myſelf to her alone, and conſi- 
eder her in every reſpect as my wife.— 

4 To marriage I had ever an utter aver- 
ce fon, and thought, whilſt T continued 
ce attached to her alone, I was ſcarcely 
ce puilty of injuſtice. 


„ was thus circumſtanced when 1 
* became acquainted with you: I paid 
te you that admiration which all muſt do 
who ſee you, but was not even appre- 
e henſive of your inſpiring ſofter ſenti- 
ments, from a full perſuaſion that my 
engagement would ſufficiently guard 
eme againſt your beauties.— Chance 
<* brought us frequently together, when 
eto know you, and not to love, I found 
% to be impoſſible. 


ce For ſome time, I had not reſolution 
ce to declare my paſſion: I was too ſenſi- 
e ble of my own unworthineſs to think 


& of ſucceeding, but your ſmiles encou- 
e raged 
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e raged the declaration. I owned I lov- 
ed you, and in the firſt tranſports of 
e making you ſenſible of it, I forgot the 
“ cruel barrier there was between us. 
«© The deluſion perhaps would have con- 
e tinued for ever, but the tender re- 
e proaches of the amiable girl whom I 
% had injured, and who perceived my 
neglect and frequent abſence from her, 
& recalled me to a recollection of the 
<* ungenerous part I was acting. 


* To renounce you, at the moment 1 
had gained your affection, I felt to be 
<« impoſſible. The conflicts of my mind 
ce added much to the deſtruction of my 
e health, which was before greatly im- 
% aired; and when you obſerved my 
* dejection, I attributed it, as you know, 
< to that cauſe. 


5 Laſt ESA my dear Mrs. Ledwich, 

* your charms had ſoftened me into a 
„ forgetiulneſs of every thing. Never 
did I before experience ſuch ecſtacies 
* of -paſſion, as you inſpired; and but 
6 for the intruſion we met with, we had 
* been both undone. You was deceiv- 
«ed 


— 
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ed into the opinion that I was per- 

< tealy diſeogaged.— NMœ heart is yours, 
and my perſon is free but I am bound 
* by honour and humanity, nor would I 
66 for worlds violate thok: ties. 


£ . a as I am, can 
* you wonder at my being rejoiced that 
* was prevented ſrom involving you in 
my diſtreſs ? For I muſt honeſtly de- 
„ clare, that had fate permitted me to 
c have enjoyed thoſe tranſports which I 
eas ſo near poſſeſſing, I could not have 
© been wholly yours; that regret and re- 
„ morſe-would ever have attended me, 
and embittered my tendereſt enjoy- 
© ments.—Paſſionately, madly as I love 
& you, I never could have forſaken one 
< who truſted in me, nor abandoned to 
«ruin, a faithful and confiding heart. 
& If I could, I am ſure you would 
«condemn me, and with juſtice deſpiſe 
* me for a falſehood, which nothing but 
% your own charms could have occaſion- 
«ed. am ſenſible you are deſerving 
t of every thing and lament, ſincerely 

_ < lament, that I unfortunately have only 
5 _ heart to beſtow.——Pity then a 

| « wretch 
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« ywretch who ſtands in need of your 
“ compaſſion, and let the acknowledg- 
« ment of my unworthineſs, be a proof 
of the enn of ay lobe.“ 


1 ſent bie back an 5 wherein I 
told him, that I admired .his candour, 
but lamented that he had kept me igno- - 
rant of his ſituation, till he had gained 
my affection; but that I ſhould never ſub- 
je& him again to the inconvenience. of 
contending paſſions, as I ſhould hence- 
forth conſider him as a ſtranger to me. 


He tried every means in his power to 
rene his intimacy with me, but I obſti- 
nately perſiſted in refuſing it.—I make 
no doubt but he repented ſending me that 
letter, but J ſuppoſe it was owing to the 
influence of the then prevailing paſſion, 
which undoubtedly was pity for the 
young lady he mentioned. —lI knew him 
well enough to be convinced, that the 
_ preſent emotion of his heart would be 
predominant over every ſenſation, and - 
let it be of what kind is would, at that 


time every other would be forgotten. 
Thus 
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Thus you ſee, my dear Sir, that I loſt 
two lovers, cither of which I could have 
been very well contented with. The firſt 
by the treachery of a man that he con- 
fided in, and the ſecond by his own con- 
feſſion. I regretted the loſs of Cleve- 
land far the moſt, as no man could do 
greater juſtice to the tender pleadings 
than he did. On the ſubject of love, 
the moſt intereſting to me of any other, 
I found him indeed a complete maſter. 


I E T. 
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] wa forming a reſolution 1 to return 
into the country, and renounce the ſex 
for ever ; when an American gentleman, 
with bis wife, ſon and daughter, came 
over to England, and were lodged at the 
houſe of an intimate ſriend of mine. 


The old gentleman was one of that 
kind of men, whom all ſpeak well of, be- 
cauſe he never could enter into a com- 
petition with themſelves. His abilities 
were of the plaineſt kind—or rather he 
had no abilities at all ;—his head would 
not ſuffer him to do miſchief, nor his 
heart to do good : in ſhort, he was harm- 
leſs for want of the power to be other- 
wiſe. 


His wife was much of the ſame kind, 
and as he was called a worthy man, ſhe 
had gained the appellation of a good kind 
_ of woman, though neither, that I could 
ever diſcover, were poſſeſſed of any one 

C5 good 
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| good quality, or ever did a generous ac- 
tion; but it was to their inſignificancy 
. they were indebted, as none ever 
thought it worth their while to ups al 
of them. 


8 


Their ſon was very 5 Sinn in 
3 reſpeQ; 10 much, that I was al- 
moſt tempted to believe there muſt be 
à miſtake in his birth that was then un- 
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x With 1 to their daughter, her 
ben was far from agreeable, nor was 
it entirely diſguſting. She affected to be 
: A wit, but could never reach higher than 

a aflippant pertneſs, which at times amount- 

ed almoſt to rudeneſs ; and if it had not 

been for her very great aptitude at miſ- 
chief, I ſhould, without: heſitation, - Have 
| Pronounced her dull and ſtupid. | =, 


The fon was rather of a ** 1. 
gure, and nature had beſtowed on him 
all that ſprightlineſs which his ſiſter ſeem- 
ed ſo deſirous to paſſeſs. His under- 
ſtanding was mote ſhowy than ſolid, yet 
was by no means deſpicable. His tem- 


Fer 
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was a remarkably good one, and re- 
Party the ſame ; he had ſtrong paſſions, 
dut little ſenſibility, and was "ROLE wild 


and inconſtant. 


ze name of this family was Leving- 
ſtone; and though there was nothing 
very entertaining in them, yet they help- 
ed to amuſe me. I was diverted with 
the abſurdities of the daughter, and the 
lively ſallies of the ſon ſerved to ſupport 
my ſpirits. He affected to be deeply ena- 
moured, and declared his paſſion with 
ſo much impetuoſity, and ſeemed, ſo 
much aſtoniſhed at the rejection of it, 
that I plainly ſaw he * er himlelf g 
of n. | | * at 4 


* young e who! was . 
quently with the Levingſtones, I beheld 
with a more favourable eye. He was 
alſo an American. He had a good flow 
of ſpirits, without their running into 
thoſe extravagancies, which was too fre- 
quently the caſe with young Levingſtone. 
Mr. Nugent's underſtanding kept 
him within proper bounds, and he di- 
verted without Wearying. = 

At 
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At the time I rejected Mr. Leving- 
ftone, the other had declared his paſſion 
for me, and I had trans my ap- 
probation of him. 


That my taſte was confirmed by the 
opinion of others, I had not much cauſe 
to doubt.—Miſs Levingſtone honoured 
tim with frequent glances, and, whenever 
he was preſent, did all in her power to 
overcome her natural dullneſs, and affect- 
ed to be witty.—She pretended a great 

friendſhip for me, the ſincerity of which 
ſhe afterwards gave me a We of. 


Mr. Nugent preſſed me on the ſubject 
of marriage, and I returned the uſual 
anſwer, that I had reſolved againſt it. 
This information had a very different ef- 
fect on him to what it before had on 
Moreton. Nugent attempted, indeed, 
to overcome my reaſons, but I had pe- 
netration to diſcover, that in ſpite of all 
his art to conceal it, he was not diſpleaſed 
at my perſevering in my reſolution. 
Marriage, I ſuppoſe, was no more agree- 
able to his inclination than mine, and he 


was well enough acquainted ' with the ſex, - 
to 


* 


— 
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to know, that a woman, who reſolves 
againſt it, and yet declares a partiality 
for a man, and allows him to viſit her, 
may be obtained upon eaſier terms. 


I was piqued at N ugent's indifference 

at my refuſal, and almoſt reſolved to dil- 
card him ; but ſomething pleaded in his 
favour, and I forgave him. The pride 
which made me firſt diſpleaſed with him, 
forbade my mentioning my diſpleaſure, 


and it ſubſided without bis knowledge 
of, it. | | 


i 


Miſs Levingſtone urged me ſtrenu- 

ouſly in her brother's fayour. She told 
me how much he loved me, and how 
pleafed ſhe ſhould be, at having it in her 
power to call me filter, She enlarged 
on his merits, and faid, that ſhe never 
knew George attached to any one but 
me. The young gentleman ſeconded his 
ſiſter's eloquence, but both were una- 
vailing. I was indeed fo tired with their 
importunities on the ſubject, that I made 
my viſits to the r much leſs e 

than Ant. | 


I was 
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1 was ſcarcely ever at home but Mr. 
Nugent was with me.— This Miſs Le- 
vingſtone received information of; and 
one day, when he vent to call Ns her 


„ ©X*# 


Er an indirect anſwer. She was ER 
aſtoniſhed, ſhe ſaid, at my long abſence 
from the houſe, and more particularly, 
ſhe added, conſidering the engagements 
that were between me and her brother. 
— Mr. Nugent felt his curioſity excited, 
and ſaid, he was ignorant that Mr. Le- 
| vingſtone and I were any more than com- 
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Lord, Sir,” ſaid the, 60 Mrs. Led- 

« wich has been engaged to George be- 
& fore the ever ſaw you, and he is a 
« preat favourite with her.” Nugent 
ſcarcely knew how to credit what had 
been faid'to him, as he had never ob- 
| ſerved any thing but civility on my fide ; 
and as I never infringed the ſtricteſt rules 
of politeneſs to him, be had not betrayed: 
any of theſe little petulancies and jealou- 


ſies which more clearly demonſtrate love 
| than 


2 , . -, | . 
. a n - 


than the moſt. ſtudied-affeQation of ten- 
derneſs However, he reſolved to be 
convinced of the truth of what he had 
heard, and on bis ſceing Mr. Leving- 


ſtone begged to be informed of what na- 


ture bis n Was with we. ter 

The young man, 25 bad e tu- 
cared by his ſiſter, and was led to ima- 
gine that Mr. Nugent's addreſſes were 
diſagreeable to me, and that the only 
way to free me from them was to declare 
that I had expreſſed a partiality for him- 
ſelf, imagined that he was doing me a 
favour, in confirming to Mr. Nugent, 
what his ſiſter had told him. I have 
before obſerved he was poflefled of an 
excellent temper, but that bis ſpirits 
were ſo very uncontroulable, they cat- 
ried him beyond his underſtanding. He 
never eh 06 Was therefore _ 


ne on. 


When Mr. Man: afoul that his 
friend repeated what bis fiſter had told 
him, he had not a doubt remaining of 
the truth, as he had never known Mr. 
re e guilty of a falſhood; He 
| | had 


/ 
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had too much pride to confeſs the pain he 
ſuffered, but forcing a ſmile, wiſhed him 
joy, and pretending buſineſs of conſe- 
quence, left him-——He- did not con- 
deſcend to viſit, or even expoſtulate with 
me.. He wrote me a few lines, wherein 
he told me, that his ignorance of my en- 
gagements to Mr. Levingſtone muſt plead 
his excuſe for addreſſing me; that he 
never wiſhed to infringe on the property 
of another, much leſs on that of his 
friend; and coneluded with 5 me 


— 


1 wrote bi a | ruſtification of my con- 
duct, and ſent it by one of my own ſer- 
vants, with orders to wait for an anſwer. 
In his way to the houſe, he met Mr. Nu- 
gent, and delivered him my letter and 
meſſage. He took the letter, read it 
with a ſmile of contempt, told the ſer- 
vant it required no anſwer, then turned 
from him, humming a tune, and tore the 
letter he had juſt received, into pieces, 
* threw ary on the pal ; 


TW 
» 


This account adi me Ale 
N than it affected me, my pride was more 
wounded 
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wounded than my heart. A ſhort time 
after I received a letter from Mr. Leving- 
ſtone, giving an account -of the whole 
tranſaction. This explained Mr. Nu- 
gent's conduct, but did not excule it, 
and I ſent back a letter of his unopened, 
which came to me the ſame day.— His 
friend had related to him the artifices of 
his ſiſter, and though he uſed every 
means in his power to bring about a re- 
conciliation, I had been too groſsly in- 
ſulted ever to forgive him. I dropped 
all communication with the Levingſtones, 
and notwithſtanding the importunities of 
the whole family, I renounced all ac- 
quaintance with them. | 


. 


LET: 
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Mx RS. Sbelburn was fafely delivered 
of a boyz, to which I had promiſed, be- 
fore its birth, to ſtand godmother. She 
now ſent to me to fulfil my engagement. 
I went there; and as there is generally a 
great deal of company, and freedom of 
converſation, on days of 2050 n. I 
found that there/was ſo then. 1 
Mx. Shelburn had — 4 8 to A 
much better place, which gave me great 
ſatisfadion, as my eſteem for him, and 
his amiable wife, was very great, which 
has continued to this day; for out of 
all my former friends and acquaintance, 
ſhe is the only one that I hold any cor- 
reſpondence with. | 


There was a gentleman preſent that 
| Rood for her ſon; who helped to make 
the day paſs more agreeably to me. Ir 
would be ridiculous to pretend that I lov- 


ed him at that time; but certain it is, 
| 'the 
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the heart that bas deen frequently en- 
gaged, receives impreſſions with more 
facility, and reſigns them with leſs re- 
gret, than it does on a firſt attachment. 
When ve are deprived of the primary 
object of our affection, there does not 
appear to be in nature any thing that can 
conſole us for the loſs; a ſecond, and a 
third, makes us leſs difficult, and leſs 
delicate, till at laſt, provided the paſſion 
of love can be kept alive, we are almoſt 
indifferent who inſpires it.——Should 
this be doubted, let thoſe ladies Who have 
felt more than one prepoſſeſſion, examine 
their hearts, and they will then acknow- 
ledge the truth of this obſervation. N 


If I was pleaſed with Mr. Crofdale 
(he gentleman before. mentioned) he 
appeared to he no leſs fo with me. 
He was about cightand twenty, tall and 
well proportioned, his features regular 
and pleaſing, more ſerious than lively, 
his underſtanding good, and improved 
by education : he had beſides the cha- 
raRer of being Juſt, generous, conſtant, 
and "PRO 2 


When 


- 
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When evening came, and I took my 
leave of Mr. Shelburn, Mr. Croſdale 
accompanied me home, and the next 
morning he waited on me to acquire 
after my health. I thanked him for his 
politeneſs, and gave him a general invi- 
tation, which he accepted of. 


I was very much pleaſed with him, and 
I have reaſon to believe he was no leſs ſo 
with me ; for had he not paſſionately lov- 
ed me, he never would Have 4 the 
part he did. | | 


My time was ſpent delightfully with 
him, 1 had in his affection all that my 
heart could defire; he was my friend, 


my conſtant companion, my lover. I was 


a hitle ſurpriſed, indeed, that be never 
mentioned marriage-: his addrefles, were 
ardent and paſſionate, but that; word ne- 
ver eſcaped him, A ſhort time, howe- 
ver, explained that to me, but involved 
me in real lern. | | 
U 

I one day received a letter from an un- 
known hand, informing me Mr. Croſdale 
was married, and his wife lived in the 
country. 
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country.——T did not pay much regard 
to this information; I conſidered it as 
the invention of falſhood and 'calumny, 
in which truth had no ſhare, and ſcarcely 
thought! it worth my while to mention it 
to Mr. Croſdale. However, when he 
came in the afternoon, I ſhewed him the 
letter. His countenance inſtantly chang- 
ed, tears fell from his eyes, and the pro- 
bity of his heart prevented him from de- 
nying the charge. 


I was diſtreſſed beyond deſcription, 
but would not add to his ſorrows by thoſe 
reproaches which he merited from me. 


He fell at my feet, and entreated me 
to pardon the deception he had been 
guilty of; acknowledged that he really 
was married, but that he had been drawn 
into it, at a time when he was intoxicat- 
ed; that he had made his wife a very 
genteel allowance, but inſiſted on it that 
ſhe ſhould live in the country, and never 
claim him for her huſband. He proteſt- 
ed, on his honour, that he did not lay 
her under thoſe reſtrictions for the ſake 
of entering into a ſecond engagement, 

2 | but 
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but that all his friends were ignorant of 
his marriage, and he was unwilling to 
own ſo unworthy a connection; that he 
had ſtudiouſly avoided all intercourſe 
Vith the ſex, ſince his union, till his un- 
fortunate meeting with me at Mr. Shel- 
burn's; that the impetuoſity of his paſ- 
ſion triumphed over his reaſon, but he 
| ſolemnly proteſted that his firſt intentions 
were only ſometimes to have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing me, und that he never 
meant to make a declaration of his love; 
adding, that he ſhould not have broke 
that reſolution, if he had not imagined. 
he perceived in my manner,. that he was 
not diſagreeable to me, and that the joy 
of that overcame every conſideration. — 
He entreated me ſtill to permit him to' 
ſee me, and ſwore, in the moſt ſolemn” 
manner, that if I wovld grant him that 
indulgence, . he would never, by any 
word or NOS; . to eiern his 
h for me. 


> ed in dhe diſtreſs he fri 

ed to ſuffer whilſt he was ſpeaking, but 
though he was aſſured of his own reſo- 
lution, I was in doubt of mine. 


I told 
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I told him, I freely forgave the diſſi- 
mulation he had practiſed towards me, 
but that had he treated me with more 
confidence, it would have been happier 
for us. both; that the acknowledgment 
of an error was rather. too late, if it 
came after detection, and appeared to be 
more the effect of neceſſity than choice. 
That he had contracted an unfortunate 
engagement I ſhould ever lament, as it 
had placed an inſuperable barrier between 
us ;—that I could not conſent to ſee him 
again, for after the tender light in which 
we had beheld one another, there would 
be little ſatisfaQtion reſulting from our 

being merely acquaintance ; and that to 
meet on any other terms would be cri. 
minal. 


I roſe to leave him, he attempted to 
anſwer and detain me, but the power 
failed him. I never ſaw a man more 
truly afflicted ; yet my reſolution did not 
abandon me : I left him, and threw my. 
ſelf on the bed, where I gave vent to my 
tears and fighs. He ſtayed fome time 
after IJ was gone, but at laſt left the 
"houſe. 


I ſuf. 
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I ſuffered a great deal in loſing him 
but I could not reconcile it to myſelf to 
have done otherwiſe ; for though he was 
deluded into the marriage, he was till 


the property of another, and remorſe 


would have been the attendant of any 
intercourſe with him. 


Hie tried once more to get admitted 
to me, but, on finding me inexorable, 
he dropped all thoughts of it, and went 


inte the country, but whether or not to 
the woman he was married to, I do not 


| know. 
cauſe of my receiving the letter before- 


I afterwards learnt, that the 


mentioned, was owing to a friend of his 
wife's,” who was in London, and ſent her 


word of every thing relative to him, and 


among the reſt, of his frequent viſits to 
me. 


There ſeemed, I thought, to be a fa- 
tality attending me, and that I never was 


to form a laſting engagement, though it 


was my. wiſh to do it.— I had before 
yielded to the temptation to which acci- 
dent or chance had: expoſed me, but I 
now ſtudiouſly ſought it. | 

LE T- 
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| Once more reſolved on leaving ; Lon- 
don, when T again met with Lord Fitz- 
hubert; he that had been fo often refuſ- 
ed, was at laſt accepted :—but I found 
that the man, who in company was ſo 
lively and entertaining, the dulleſt com- 
panion in nature, in à z#e-a-i#tz, He 
was never happy to be alone with me, 
and as if conſcious of his own inſignifi- 
cancy, was eternally propoſing ſome par- 
ty of diflipation.—This was by no means 
what I defired ; I wiſhed for a ſocial com- 
panion, and a friend who would be” ms 
tereſted in all that related to me. l found 
it impoſſible to expect that from Fitzhu- 
bert, for that he was only an attendant 
on public places, which I by no means 
wanted; I therefore gave him his final 
diſcharge His diſmiſſion occaſioned 
me no uneaſineſs, for he was not calcu- 
lated to make me happy. N 


I grew at this laſt diſappointment reſt- 
leſs and diſſatisfied: I had nothing now 
. VOL. I. 7 D to 
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to intereſt or amuſe me. That part of the 
ſex whom I had preferred, had either de- 
ſerted me, or I was obliged myſelf to diſ- 
card, on account of their vices, or prior 
engagements. 


That reſolution which Land Fitzhubert 
nad induced me to defer, I now reſolved 
to put in practice. I waited on Mrs. Shel- 
burn to aſk her to accompany me to Tun- 
bridge, but I found her ſo buſicd in the 
cares of her family, and fo thoroughly 
' domeſticated, that it was in vain to urge 
her. I envied her ſituation. She had, 

by marrying the man ſhe loved, rer 
to herſelf a friend and companion: —in 
the pleaſures of her family, her youth 
would be a ſecond time renewed: I con- 
ſidered myſelf as an unconnected, friend - 
leſs being, and ſhuddered at my own 
ſituation. I exclaimed with Thompſon 


Where now, ye lying vanities of life! 
Ve ever-tempting, ever-cheating train! | 
<« ,Where are ye now? And what is your n 
Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe. | _ 

& Sad, ſickening thought! and yet deluded man, 
A ſcene of crude disjointed vifions paſt, 
% And broken ſlumbers, riſes ſtill reſolved, 
Wich aew-fluſhed hopes, to run the giddy round.” 


In 
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In every attempt after happineſs, I had 
been diſappointed, yet I ſtill perſevered 
in the purſuit ; and as I could not engage 
Mrs. Shelburn to accompany me to Tun- 
bridge, I ſet off for that place by myſelf: 
AI parted from her with infinite regret; - 
her ſociety was always a pleaſure to me, 
and if I could have been reconciled to 
myſelf, I might have been contented with 
her friendſhip. ' | 


At Tunbridge, my fortune, and the 
figure I made, procured me reſpect wher- 
ever I appeared, and my perſon ſecured 
to me the admiration of the men. I met 
at that place with many of my former ac- 
quaintance, and paſſed my time tolerably 
agreeable —Among the men, there were 
ſeveral who made pretenſions to my heart, 
but there were two only who kept me in 
doubt which to give the preference to, 
and they were widely different from each 
other. 


Mr. Bradley was turned of forty, but 
having lived a temperate and regular life, 
did not appear to be much more than 
chirty.—He was an entertaining compa- 
nion, poſſeſſed 8 excellent heart and 
2 under- 
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underſtanding, and his perſon very agree- 
able. 


Mr. Campbell was an officer in the ar- 
my, and: juſt turned of twenty.—He 
was remarkably handſome, and perfectly 
ſenſible of it —He had all that levity and 
impetuoſity which youth and affluence 
generally inſpire. —As to his heart, he 
had no ſettled principles or ideas, ſol was 
in ignorance of that. was weak enough 
at laſt to decide in his favour, and the 
conſequence was, that I was deſerted in a 
fortnight for a new face that at. that time 
made its appearance. From that inſtant 
we ſunk into perfect ſtrangers, without 
even the formality of an excuſe on his 
ſide, or the attempt at àn explanation on 
mine. I now repented the preference I 
had given him to Mr. Bradley, but it was 
too late to retract; and as Young laye— 


* If you refont, and wiſh a woman ill, | 
6 But turn her o'er one moment to her will.“ 


If L was here, ir, diſappointed'i in form- 
ing an acquaintance with one of your ſex, 
that promiſed to be laſting, I was ſoon 
nearly recompenſed by an intimacy with 


one of my own. 


A lady, 
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A lady, whoſe name was Moleſworth, 
lived next door to me.——She appeared. 
dejected, and I felt myſelf intereſted in 
her fate. | 


There is J know not what in our diſpo- 
fitions, that naturally attracts us towards 
objects in diſtreſs : the gay and happy 
we behold with indifterence, the melan- 
choly and unhappy with anxiety; I can- 
not believe that this ſympathy proceeds 
from the goodneſs of the heart, and Fam 
unwilling to ſuppoſe that it is owing to 


the badneſi of it—that is a point I cannot 


pretend to determine; I only know that! 
at firſt felt a prepoſſeſſion in Mrs. Moleſ- 
worth's favour, which was much improv- 
ed, when chance brought us acquainted 
with each other.——This acquaintance: I 
Rudiouſly endeavoured to improve into 
an intimacy, but had the mortification of 
finding her rather backward in accepting 
it :—however, at length my perſeverance 
overcame her reſerve, and we were fre- 
quently together. 


Calling on her one day, when T ima- 
gined ſhe did not expect viſiters, I found 
4 2 : . 


8. 


- 
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her in tears. I preſſed to know the caufe 
of her diſtreſs, from motives of friend- 
ſhip, more than curioſity, and offered her 
every aſſiſtance I could give her. 


She thanked me in the politeſt manner, 
for intereſting myſelf about her, but aſ- 
ſured me it was not in the power of fate 
itſelf to fave her from mifery. I again 
entreated her to make me a confidante 
in her ſorrows, and gave every aſſurance 
that ſhe might do it with ſafety. 


She anſwered with a figh, that they 
who had once been betrayed, had no- 
thing further to fear; but that as I was 
ſo generous to concern myſelf in her ſor- 
rows, if I would favour her with my at- 
tention, ſhe would relate fome part of 
her ſtory to me, to convince me that ſhe 
had reaſon for her complaints. 


I bowed an acknowledment for the 
favour intended, and fhe.proceeded.. 


« ] was poſſeſſed of two bleſſings, 
which ſo completed my happineſs, that I 
ſought. for no other, nor had I a wiſh be- 
yond them ;——treachery and falſhood 
deprived 
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deprived me of both, and I was reduced 
to deſpiſe the memory of what I once had 
loved, as well as to lament my loſs. 
But I beg your pardon, I am troubling 
you with my ſorrows, inſtead of inform- 
ing you of their cauſe. 


«© I had many, admirers, but Mr. 
Moleſworth was the only one that made 
any impreſhon on my heart.—I loved— 
J almoſt idolized him. We were mar- 


ried, and for months our felicity was per- 
fect. 


& had, unfortunately, on a viſit 
with me, a young lady, whoſe name was 
Johnſon, for whom I had for fome years 
entertained a ſincere friendſhip, and who 
was engaged to a gentleman, whom ſhe 
_ profeſſed to be exceedingly attached to. 
He was very much enamoured with her, 
and their marriage was only delayed on 
account of ſome prudential reaſons. 


6 I was likely to make an addition to 
my tamily, when I perceived an alteration 
in my huſband's conduct. He was petu- 
lant to me, and ſeemed. to be far from 


happy. 
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happy himſelf. 'T was ignorant what to- 
attribute this alteration to, as I was not 
conſcious of giving, offence. My moſt 
earneſt entreaties to be acquainted with 
the cauſe, were difregarded; and I was 
told that the imagined change in him, 
proceeded from my own. capricious fan- 
cifulneſs. If after that, I ventured far- 
ther to expoſtulate, he would tell me, 
with a frown, that I. had no juſt reaſon 
to complain at his behaviour, and that 
ſince he was to be catechiſed abour it, he 
ſhould leave me till I had learnt to be 
more reaſonable. It was very ſeldom af- 
fer this,. that I could. perſuade him to 
give me more of his. company, he em- 
bracing. every opportunity to be abſent 
from me. 


el grieved inceſſantly, and the knows 
ledge of my condition did not induce 
him to treat me with more conſideration. 
I went out but ſeldom, having nei- 

ther ſpirits or inelination to do it. One 
day, however, being particularly preſſed 
by a lady, with whom I had Jong been 
intimate, I accepted of her invitation. 
My. huſband as uſual refuſed to accom- 


pany 
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pany me, and the young lady, who was 
with me on a viſit, as before mentioned, 
deſired to be excuſed, as ſhe expected 
the gentleman whom I before told you 
the was engaged to. Too ſure he came, 
but little was he expected. 


« On my return in the evening, I 
found every thing in confuſon, no one 
could give me a direct anſwer to any queſ- 
tion. I was ſurpriſed at the diforder 
which was evident in every thing, and 
my own mind, without being ſenſible for 
what cauſe, ſeemed alſo to partake of it. 


I was going into my own room, 
when my woman endeavoured to prevent 
my entrance. I puſhed her from me, in an 
agony of ſuſpence and terror, and ruſh- 
ing into the room, beheld Mr. Moleſ- 
worth in bed, with his head ſupported 
on Miſs Johnſon's boſom. The paleneſs 
of death ſcemed to have overſpread his 
countenance, whilſt the face of his at- 
tendant was bathed in tears. I gave a 
loud ſcream at the ſight, and ſunk upon 
the floor. My maid, who had followed 
me in, raiſed me up, for Miſs Johnſon 

5 ſeemed. 
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ſeemed inſenſible both to my preſence and 

diſtreſs. ' Mr. Moleſworth having order- 

ed the fervant to leave the room, he with 

a faint voice begged me to come near 

him. I approached the bed, he held out 

a hand to me, the other had hold of 
Miſs Johnſon' 8. 


| 64 1 ſuppoſe, ſaid he, you are not ig- 
norant of the cauſe of my approaching 
death— my guilt has brought its puniſh- 
ment with it. I know the gentleneſs of 
your diſpoſition too well, to be apprehen- 
five of any reproaches from you, and I 
expect from your juſtice and humanity, 
your forgiveneſs and commiſeration of 
this unhappy girl, who is more than an 
equal ſufferer with you. 50 


& J ſtarted with aſtoniſhment, and 
quitting the hand of Mr, Moleſworth, I 
inſtantly turned to Miſs Johnſon. For 
mercy's fake, ſaid I to her, explain this 
dreadful myſtery, whilſt I have power to 
hear you.— She was ſilent. My huſ- 
band deſired her to relate it to me, that 
1 might bleſs him with my forgiveneſs 
1 before he died —She then, with a voice 
inter- 
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interrupted: with tears and ſighs, inform- 
ed me, that Mr. Moleſworth and herſelf 
had long been on the molt intimate terms; 
that her ſtaying at home that day, was a 
concerted plan; that unexpectedly the 
gentleman, to whom ſhe was engaged, 
had come in, and ſurpriſed them in a 
manner which left him no room to doubt 
the terms of intimacy they were on; 
that he immediatlely drew, that Mr. 
Moleſworth did the fame, and that, be- 
fore her cries had brought any one to 
their aſſiſtance, my huſband had been 
deſperately wounded, and her lover had 
effected his eſcape. 


& Gracious God! exclaimed I, what 
am I doomed to ſuffer ! Mr. Moleſworth 
entreated me to be calm. -Believe me, 
Louiſa, ſaid he, I am too ſenſible of the 
wrongs I have committed, nor can your 
reproaches make me feel them more 
acutely ; but I ſhall die for my offences, 
and let the forfeit of my life ſerve as an 


_ .  Expiation for them. He took my hand 


and put it into Miſs Johnſon's : I drew it 
from her, by an involuntary emotion. 
Mr. Moleſworth ſighed, 


« Moſt 
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“ Moſt people, ſaid he, have the ſa- 
tisfaction of having their laſt moments 
ſoftened by the preſence of their friends, 


whilſt I have only thoſe by me that in 
my life I have injured, and whom my 


death will conſign to miſery. You con- 
ſider yourſelf as unhappy, Louiſa; but 


' has not Olivia greater cauſe for ſorrow ? 


Every one that hears the ſtory will pity 


you; you have the friendſhip of your 
family, and the innocence of your own 
heart to ſupport you, whilſt this poor, 
deluded, and unhappy girl will be ab- 
| | horred and deteſted by the whole world, 


becauſe ſhe could not withſtand the ſoli- 
citations of a man ſhe loved. He preſſed 


her band to his heart. Forgive me, Oli- 
via, and have reſolution to ſupport a 
cenſure which, but for me, you never 
2 would have incurred. 


cc The fapbrior tendernefs which Mr. 


Moleſworth ſhewed to this ungrateful girl, 
even down to the laſt moments of his life, 
- was fo clearly manifeſted, that it was al- 
- moſt more than I had reſolution to ſup- 


| port. 


: * 
- : os 
— 
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Jo tell you what I ſuffer, ſaid I to 
him, would ſeem like an accuſation of 
your conduct, and perhaps add to your 
diſtreſs: but, for pity's ſake; beſtow on 
me ſome little marks of your regard, that 
I may not have your loſs imbittered by 
the remembrance of an indifference which 
Ty carried with "ou to the ee 


& I know not what 8 he would 
have made, but the ſurgeon at that mo- 


ment came in, and wiſhed Miſs Johnſon 


and myſelf to retire. After examining 
his wounds, he pronounced one of them 
to be mortal, and that it was impoſſible 
his patient could live two days. 


* \ 


« I ſat up with him that night — 
Miſs Johnſon would do the fame. He 
appeared the whole time to be almoſt 
inſenſible, and ſcarcely ſpoke, but ſighed 
inceſſantly. The following morning was 
juſt the ſame, when towards evening he 
ſeemed to have regained his recollection, 
and putting back the curtain, he made a 
motion with his hand for us to come to 


him. We flew to his bed- ſide. 
| | J feel, 
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1 feel, ſaid he, I have not long to 
live, nor would life be deſirable, but for 
the apprehenſions of eternity. Unhappy 
Olivia, thou unfortunate victim to my 
paſſion! Pardon the wretch who has 
ruined thee. And you, my dear Louiſa, 
my amiable and unhappy wife, do not 
execrate me, nor teach our infant, who 
will ſoon behold the light, to deteſt its 
6 father $ memory. 


3 Be more juſt to me, anſwered I, 
than to ſuppoſe it. Here on my knees 
.I ſwear, that I as freely forgive you eve- 
ry offence committed againſt me, as I 
wiſh to have my own. offences forgiven. - 


« He embraced me; he laid his dy- 


ing head upon x bolom—he looked at 
Olivia. | 


«© Who will 3 her? ſaid he; 
who will guard Yer from vice and miſe- 
ry? for every crime ſhe commits, the ac- 
count and expiation will be required of 
me. He groaned deeply. I was ſoften- 
ed at his ſituation, and forgot every thing 
but his miſery. I gave my hand to Miſs 
1.1 Johnſon. 
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Johnſon.—I will be her friend, ſaid I — 
I will endeavour, by every means in my 
power, to ſecure her from infamy and 
_ diſtreſs —— The expiring ingrate preſſed 
my hand feebly to bis breaſt, murmured 
a bleſſing on us both, and expired. 


I cannot deſcribe to you what I ſuf- 
fered: I was for two months entirely 
diveſted of reaſon, at which period my 
ſenſes returned, but returned to renew 
my affliction ; for the recollection of my 
misfortune had almoſt reduced me to the 
ſame ſituation again. 


J was ſoon after delivered of a dead 
child, and for ſome time my life was 
judged to be in danger.. When I had a 
little regained my recollection, I wonder- 
ed I never ſaw Miſs Johnſon,' I enquired 
for her, and was told that ſhe had quitted 
the houſe ſoon after my huſband's inter- 
ment, but had left a letter, which it had 
been thought adviſeable not to deliver 
to me. I aſked for it, and as I have it 
by me, I will read it to you.“ 


lam 
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* am ſenſible that I merit your la- 
* tred, and that the fight of me would: 
ee aggravate your ſorrows. The promiſe 
* you made to Mr. Moleſworth was out 
of compaſſion to his ſituation, not 
* friendſhip to me. Ham confident you 
„ would fulfil your engagement, but I 
will not put it to the trial; as the per- 
„ formance of it would be adding to that 
\ cc es of which, alas! I have been the 
"00 Tole occation.: | 


— 


1 (88 If I could tops thee 1 I'might's bbtein 
64 your forgiveneſs; it would be ſome al- 
„ Jeviation to my miſery, which is at 
4 preſent almoſt inſupportable. In the 
* midſt of your diſtreſs you have inno- 
e cence, and the rectitude of your own. 
heart to ſupport you, whilſt guilt and 
e infamy weigh me ORs 2 double 
3 „. forment-- i h 


have not any thing to plead in my 
„ own juſtification z the knowledge of 
* Mr, Moleſworth's engagements ought- 
eto have guarded my heart againſt his 
attractions, and ſtrengthened my mind 


*to reſiſt him. 
« I mean 
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« ] mean to retire from the world, and 
devote the remainder of my days to 
e penitence and prayer; and to beg of 
« Heaven to efface from my heart the 
* criminal paſſion to which I am a prey. 


% Suffer me to conjure you to vouch- 
« ſafe your pity and forgiveneſs to me: 
forget that you have ever known me. 
“ But that I fear is impoſſible, as every 
„ ſigh and tear will teach you to recur 
“back to the cauſe, and recall to your 
* memory that accurſed wretch, who 
has involved herſelf, and all who know 
ce ber, in miſery and ruin. 


e One thing more, and 1 have done 
Mee den ini (He ee 

« Pardon the unhappy youth who was 
« the. murderer of your huſband : and if 
« it ever ſhould be in your power to call 
« him to anſwer for the crime, in the 
name af humanity I donjure you to 
5 ſpare him, and not puniſni the effects 
of jealous frenzy, but pity; a too fin- 
e cere attachment felt for an unworthy 


object. Vour happineſs will be my 
& conſtant 
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t conſtant prayer; that, and the for. 
cc giveneſs of my offences, are the only 
* wiſhes I can form.” 


«© I was very unhappy on reading this 
letter; I freely forgave her; and reſoly- 
ed, if it ever lay in my power to puniſh 
her lover, that I would do my utmoſt 

not to uſe it againſt him. 


. «© Contrary to the expettatione of my 
phyficians I recovered; and when able 
to bear the fatigue of traveling, I came 
to this place : not from any hope of re- 
ceiving benefit from it, but if poſſible to 
divert my thoughts from a fubje& on 
which they are unceaſingly engaged. 


Tou ſee, my dear Mrs. Ledwich,” 
continued Mrs.-Moleſworth, <* that I do 
not complain without reaſon, nor is it in 
the power of any earthly occurrence to 
reſtore me my peace.” 


-: T thanked her * the confidence ſhe 
had repoſed in me, and wiſhed it had 
been in my power to have afforded her 
- conſolation, but I knew that to be impoſ- 
'fible. I was ſenſible of the truth of her 
| own 
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own obſervation, that it was not in the 
power of fate itſelf to relieve her; I 
therefore ſighed, and was ſilent. 


From this time Mrs. Moleſworth and 
I were ſeldom aſunder, and our intimacy 
ſeemed to be productive of Mutual plea- 
ſure. I believe it ſoftened her anxiety, 
and I am ſure it relieved me from a ſtate 
of mind by no means enviable. 


She 0 cared back. to the 
hiſtory of her misfortunes, and I liſtened 


to her with an attention which does not 


always exiſt after the curioſity has been 
ſatisfied ; but which is more flattering to 
the diſtreſſed than any other n or 

mark of en Ware N 1 | 


Shen was far * enjoying a good ſtate 
of health, and I. endured a thouſand fears 
and anxieties on. her account. She ap- 


peared to be every thing to me, and my 
apprehenſions of loſing her deſtroyed my 
tranquillity. For Mrs. Shelburn I had a. 
very ſincere regard, but her huſband and 
increaſing family in a very great meaſure 
detached her from me. Mrs. Moleſworth 

mY was 
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was in the fame ſituation as myſelf : the 
world was not any thing to her, nor was 
ſhe any thing to the world. The com- 
miſeration which I felt for her diſtreſſes 
had endeared me to her, and the'ſtate of 
mind which I was in, any one that ſeem- 


ed to be attached to me, I could not be 
TR to. 


Our friendſhip continued for FEA 
time, and ended not but with her life. 
Whilſt ſhe lived I ſlighted the addreſſes 
of all who ſtrove to engage my affe ction; 
but on her deceaſe I was in the ſame joy- 


leſs ſituation which her n had 1 re- 
mn me from. 6 wy 1 


Is 111 t 1 74 


1 * 0 ee my not avelling on 
the circumſtances of her death: the re- 
collection of it is attended with too much 
pain. I ſhall only ſay, ſhe died in my 
arms, and. ſeemed tranſported at her de- 
hverance from a world where ſhe n 
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LETTER vn. 


Bo, OON after Mrs. Moleſworth's inter- 
ment, I left Tunbridge, and repaired to 
my country ſeat ; that place which had 
firſt given me to Sir William, and where 
Toft him. I felt my melancholy increaſe 
on my firſt arrival there, but it inſenſibly 
ſubſided. I renewed my atquaintance 
with the neighbouring gentlemen and 
ladies, whom I had formerly lighted, 


and found them more agreeable than I 
at firſt expected. 


Sir Robert Dixon was an old bache- 
lor, and had a very fine ſeat almoſt ad- 
Joining to my own. As he had no chil- 
dren, he deſigned to divide his fortune 
between a nephew and niece of his; and 
as the former was his ſiſter's, wo the 
latter his brother's child, he was in hopes, 
by their being brought up together, they 
might feel an inclination for each other, 
which might terminate in marriage. He 
had prudenice enough to keep this a ſe- 
cret from both of them, for fear that a 
perverſeneſs and ſpirit of contradiction, 
abs | ſo 
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ſo inherent to human nature, ſhould, 
when they believed they were deſigned 
for each other, be productiye of hatred, 
inſtead of love. 


Sir Robert had many güde but 
was generous, benevolent to exceſs, and 
free from oſtentation. He was ſatisfied 
with relieving the diſtreſſes of the indi- 
gent, but did not want their acknowledg- 
ments, or that it ſhould be known to the 


world. 


His niece, Miſs Dixon, was eighteen, 
tall and well made, but there was a baſh- 
fulneſs about her, that amounted almoſt 
to awkwardneſs, which took greatly from 
her natural perfections. She had an ex- 
cellent underſtanding, her expreſſions 
were correct, and the turn of her thoughts 
lively and pleaſing: but her timidity pre- 
vented her diſcovering her perfections but 
to thoſe with whom ſhe had long been 
acquainted. She has frequently ſat ſilent, 
and heard the moſt ridiculous opinions 
advanced, and the groſſeſt abſurdities of 
ignorance confidently aſſerted, when it 
has been in her power to have expoſed 
them, had not an unaccountable diffi- 
dence at thoſe times prevented her. 4 

ir 
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Sir Robert's nephew, Mr. Manley, was 
not inferior to his fair couſin, neither in 
perſonal perfections, or mental abilities 
but as he had ſeen rather more of the 
world, he delivered his opinions, which 
were generally juſt, with. confidence, 
though free from aſſurance. Whenever 
he contradicted it was with politeneſs ; 
and if it was proved to him he was in an 
error, he ſubmitted with the beſt grace 
imaginable. | 

This family was the moſt pleaſing to 
me of any that I had met with. I ſtrove, 
by every art in my power, to teach Miſs 
Dixon a proper opinion of herſelf, and 
in ſome meaſure ſucceeded. 


Mr. Manley paid me the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing aſſiduities, but before I encou- 
raged him, I reſolved to enter into a 
ſtri& examination of his conduct to his 
couſin, and obſerve if there was any thing 
more than friendſhip between them. It 
ſucceeded to my wiſh, and I imagined 
that I perceived in their behaviour, the 
moſt perfe& indifference to each other ; 


I therefore made no ſcruple to receive his 
addreſſes. 


I muſt 
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I I muſt confeſs I felt a degree of ſhame 
and confuſion, when I firſt acknowledg- 
ed a partiality for him. It was in the ve- 
ry place where | had yielded ſo much to 
Sir William Harley's pretended paſſion, 
the recollection of which occaſioned a 
ſigh, but the tenderneſs of my lover 
Joon diſſipated my uneaſineſs. 


2 As I had loſt Sir William, by granting 
too much, I reſolved to purſue a contrary 
conduct to Mr. Manley. I did not dil- 
guiſe my affection for him, but ſtudiouſly 
prevented every liberty, and the moſt 
trivial indulgence. He complained of 
my too great reſerve and lamented my 
coldneſs to him, in terms the moſt paſſi- 
onate, and reſpectful. Had he known 
my heart, he would have had little rea- 
Ton to accuſe it of inſenſibility: but I 
valued his affe&ion too much, to run the 
riſk of being deprived of it. 


I was frequently at his uncle s, and 
the old gentleman would ſometimes pro- 
feſs a tender partiality for me, and jeſt- 
ingly propoſe himſelf to me as a huſ- 
band. 


Miſs 
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- Miſs Dixon ſeemed to have a ſincere 
regard for me, and entirely baniſhed that 
reſerve which before had caſt ſuch a veil 
over her merit. The young gentleman 
alone ſeemed diffatisfied. He complain- 
ed of the diſtance I kept him at. I told 
him, with a ſmile, it was the faſhion in 
London. He would then infiſt upon 
teaching me their country method of 
courtſhip. A few kiſſes was always the 
conſequence of the leaſt familiarity of 
expreſſion, which I would immediately 
repulſe. He would then accufe my in- 
difference, and I his want of reſpe@ : but 
theſe quarrels were trifling, and amply 
recompenſed by the pleaſures of a recon- 
ciliation. One more ſerious, however, 
in the beginning, was too favourable to 
him in the end, and deſtruQive of that 
reſolution which 1 had for a long time 
perſevered in. 


I met at Sir Robert's, a young empty 
coxcomb of a Kaight, poſſeſſed of no re- 
commendation, but a tolerable perſon. 
He affected to be a fine gentleman, 
though nature certainly deſigned him for 
a plain country farmer. He made love 
VOL. I. E to 
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to me, which I muſt own diverted me, 
as his manner was the moſt ridiculous 
you can conceive. Of this wretch Man- 
ley was jealous, and one day that Sir 
Thomas Farquhar had been uncommon. 
ly gallant, and I, as uſual, diverted with 
his abſurdities, I perceived a change in 
Mr. Manley's countenance, which was 
too evident to eſcape obſervation, We 
all enquired the cauſe, and he attributed 
it to a violent head-ach, but a look that 
he darted at me, convinced me he had 
aſhgned a falſe reaſon, and that his diſor- 
der aroſe not from a pain in his head, but 
from a jealouſy conceived in his heart. 


I was rejoiced when the hour came 
for me to leave Sir Robert Dixon's, as 
Mr. Manley always accompanied me 
home. But when I aroſe to take my 
leave, he coolly aſked me, if I would per- 
mit him to attend me? I was aſtoniſhed 
at the queſtion, as it was the firſt time 
that he thought it neceſſary to aſk it: 
and the manner in which it was faid, ſur- 
prized me no leſs. 

In my way home with him, I enquired 


the reaſon of his behaviour, when he ac- 
knowledged, 
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knowledged, that 'it was owing to Sir 
Thomas Farquhar; and that when he 
conſidered the diſtance which I always 
forced him to obſerve, he could not be- 
| heve it poſlible I had any affection for 
him; for that he knew, by his own 
heart, that a, ſincere love was incapable 
of impoſing ſuch reſtriQions. - 


I told him, that might be the caſe 
with the male part of the creation, but it 
was very different with my own ſex, to 
whom cuſtom and education had made 
ſuch a conduct natural. 


He was far from being ſatisfied with 
this anſwer, I then ridiculed his fears; 
but all endeavours to reſtore his good 
humour were unavailing. 


When we got to' my houſe, I again 
aſſured him of my eſteem for him in 
rerms the moſt animated and lively. 
The gloom which had overſpread his fea- 
tures vaniſhed, but he ſtill A de- 
jected. 


IJ now began to be ſerious myſelf; and 
knowing'T had ſufficient cauſe to be dil- 
_ pleaſed at his incredulity, and the mean 
12E '2 opinion 
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opinion he entertained of me, I reproach- 
ed himin very ſevere terms ; he retorted, 
and a quarrel enſued, But how ſhall I 
tell you what ſacceeded our reconciliati- 
on :I bluſh' at the remembrance In 
ſhort, he obtained what I had reſolved 
never to have yielded. And though his 
tendereſt aſſiduities could never procure 
the moſt trifling favour from me, his jea- 
louſy and the wiſh to make him happy, ſo 


far overcame my reaſon, that amidſt a 


thouſand tender aſſurances of love, 1 for- 
got every thing I ought to have remem- 
bered, and left him nothing farther ei- 
ther to doubt of or to deſire. It was 
with the utmoſt reluctance I could bring 
myſelf to entreat him to leave me, and 
it was with ſtill greater difficulty he con- 
ſented to my requeſt. But I awed fome- 
thing to my character, (it was indeed all 


that 1 had left me to preſerve) and it 


would have occaſioned: ſuſpicions. injuri- 
ous to me, had he ſtayed later than uſual. 


When he was gone I abandoned my. 
ſelf. to reflection. I determined that, 


though it was not the firſt deviation from 


virtue, it ſnould be the laſt tranſgreſſion 
of the kind I would be guilty of. 


Theſe 
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Theſe thoughts kept me awake till 
morning, when I flept till near eleven 
o'clock, and before I had finiſhed my- 
breakfaſt, Mr. Manley paid me a viſit. 
I bluſhed at the ſight of him, and recciv- 
ed him with ſome confuſion. He preſ- 
ſed my hand, and with a voice ſoftened 
to the moſt melting tenderneſs, enqui- 
red after my health. Alas! every pru- 
dent, and virtuous reſolve vaniſhed at 
his fight. I thought of nothing but my 
lover, and how to convince him more 
fully of my paſſion. One day ſucceeded 
another, and though each day was un- 
marked by variety, yet happineſs was my 
portion in all! I had not the leaſt fear of 
Manley's infidelity, his expreſſions of ten- 
derneſs were at once lively and artleſs, 
and ſeemed to be the genuine effaſions of 
the heart. 


Whenever 1 ſaw Sir Thomas Farqu- 
har, I aſſumed the moſt diſtant behaviour 
to him, and had the ſatisfaction of being 
freed Roh his filly addreſſes, which, by 
my being familiarized to, had Joſt, .tae 
power of diverting. 


Nov, ſaid I to myſelf, om: happy: I 
I have met with a man who'is'a ſtranger 
144 to 
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to vice. and infidelity, Bred up in the 
country, he is ignorant of - thoſe arts 
which are practiſed in town, where, as 
Thompſon expreſſes itt, 1 


Even love itſelf is bitterneſs of ſoul, 8 

«<. Aipenfive anguiſh pining at the heart, 
Or, ſunk to ſordid intereſt, feels no more 
* [That noble wiſh, that never-cloy'd deſire, 
„Which, ſelfiſh joy diſdaining, ſeeks, alone, 
* 1 bleſs the dearer object of its flame,” 

But, alas ! I. was miſtaken ! Inſince- 
hy; and inconſtancy, are the natural vices 

man: they are the growth of the 
no and not of any particular place or 
cl: mate. 


I did not obſerve the kaſt diminution 
in + Manley's tenderneſs to. me ; his whole 
ſoul ſeemed devoted to e n 
evening that we paſſed together, was ſtill 
the ſame; nay, indeed, rather more live- 
ly. He fremesd unable to leave me; he 
went to the door ſeveral different times, 
and as often returned. I did not notice 
this conduct any more than to attribute it 
to an exceſs of fondneſs which I had fre- 
quently obſerved in him. At laſt he took 
his leave, but left me little prepared for 
what the next morning rind me ac- 


quainted with, | 
'L E . 
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LETTER VIII. 


WH Manley generally came to me 
every day about twelve o' clock; but on 
the day ſucceeding our laſt parting, in- 
ſtead of his coming himſelf as uſual, I 
received a letter from him ; the contents 
of which were as follow,” 


“ had not refolution to declare to 
you laſt night, what there is a fatal ne- 
ceſſity of your being acquainted with. I 
expect from your reſentment the keeneſt 
reproaches ; when, if my heart was truly 
known to you, I ſhould be more an ob- 
ject of compaſſion than reſentment. I ſit 
down to,write to you, what I could not 
bring myſelf to ſpeak, and can ſcarcely 
at this moment, though unawed by your 
preſence, have reſolution to declare, what 
will make us both wretched for ever. If 
there was a poſſibility of keeping you ig- 
norant of it, I know I ſhould be ſo un- 
juſt to you as to conceal it. Yow can 
never imagine what I wiſh to diſclofe to 

| you, 
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vou, and perhaps will with difficulty be 


Font brought to believe that your Henry is 


perjured and unjuſt. Vet fo it is, I am 


falſe to the only woman in the world, 


- that I ever did or ever can love; and 


though I am ſo, my own heart ſuffers 
more than yours can do. 


Know then, that I yeſterday gave my 
nncle my molt ſacred promiſe in a fort- 
night's time to be married to Miſs Dixon, 
nor can I retrat my word. I know he 
is too juſt to endeavour to force my in- 
clination ; but though I ſhould have had 
ſpirit - to reſiſt an aſſumed authority, I 
could not withſtand his friendly ſolicita- 
tion. Indeed, I owe every thing to him. 


* He tells me, my union with my 


couſin has long been the moſt lively wiſh 


of his heart; that he has propoſed it to 


her, and finds ſhe likewiſe approves it. 
And ſhall I be the only obſtacle to his 
happineſs, and the cauſe of his diſap- 
pointment? I felt that to be impoſſible. 
Forgive me then if, you being abſent, I 
yielded to what he requeſted of me. Laſt 


night I intended to have informed you of 


it, 


* 


„ 
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it, but found it impracticable: L eöd 
piſs tell you 1 had rendefed myfelf n 
worthy of you] and perhaps; by my fa 
tal compliance with my uncle's will, ha 
excluded myſeif from Lr fight for | 
ever. | 


+} 


Do x me the jolie of believing; it 
had his fortune alone been in queſtion, | 
I bad, without heſitation, 'chearfully re- 
figned 1 it, and been Lotttented with want 
and penury to have preſerved my love 
and faith inviolate to you: but there was 
his happineſs dependant on my determi- 
nation. And could I poſſibly ſhew ſo lit- 
tle regard to bis inclination, who from 
my childhood, had ſtudioufly endeavour- 
ed to gratify every wiſh of my heart? 


« 1 ſhall expect your anſwer with the 
utmoſt impatience. I dare not hope for 
forgiveneſs, and have ſcarcely courage 
to petition for the happineſs” of being 
once more permitted to pre in your 
1 x 1 


ce Believe me ſincere, my ever - loved 


Amelia, when I aſſure you, in the moſt 
E 5 ſacred 
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facred manner, that I would purchaſe the 
felicity of being only yours at the price 
of any thing, but LS to Et beſt 
of ne ae 4 
on 1 17 this leiter 1 was involved 
in conſternation and deſpair, but imme- 
diately determined how to act. I order- 
ed inſtant preparations to be made for 
my ſetting off for London, and when 
every thing was in readineſs for my de- 
arture,. I wrote a note to Sir Robert 
Dixon, with an excuſe for not waiting 
on him, and his family, to take my 
leave; as I had juſt received a letter, 
which required my immediate preſence 
in town on indiſpenſible buſineſs. This 
done, L left. orders with my woman to 
pack up all my 7 and | Inetitely 
to > follow me. * 


With a n des I aur in Ae 
don, and went directly to Mrs. Shelburn. 
My diſguſt againſt the place I had juſt 
quitted was ſo great, that I ſettled it on 
her eldeſt boy, who was my godſon, and 
Prin bee all 29705 to it in kis favour. | 


2 ” 


— 


I was 
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IJ was informed that Mr. Manley, ſoon 
after my having left the country, was fo 
itl that his life was judged in danger ; 
but, on his recovery, he had fulfilled his 
promiſe to his uncle, and married Miſs 
Dixon. 


That he was ſincere in his profeſſions, 
and that the marriage was againſt his own 
inclination, his ſubſequent conduct de- 
monſtrated beyond a poſſibility of doubt- 
ing. I received the following letter from 
him before his union; and as it was di- 
reed in a different hand, I opened it 
without heſitation. 


% Haye I deſerved the contempt with 
which I am treated ? Is your conduct 
conſiſtent with thoſe repeated declarati- 
ons of tenderneſs and truth which you 
have ſo frequently bleſt me with? You 
will ſay, perhaps, that the firſt violation 
of fidelity was mine: but you knew ſo 
well your own power over me, that one 
| look from you would have induced me to 
break my promiſe to my uncle. I feel 
that I cannot ſupport life without you, 
and when I firſt yielded to the delightful 

n infa- 
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infatuation of love, I was ignorant that 
it was tbe wiſh of my uncle that I ſhould . 
be united to my couſin, If I had been 
acquainted with it, I would have endured 
every pain which a lighted, hopeleſs paſ- 
ſion can inflict, ſooner than have ſought 
to have gained your heart, when I knew 
I ſhould be under the fatal eren of 
rehgning you. 


-_- One thing more, and I hank done. 
8 1 cannot bear what I at preſent ſuffer ; 
I am convinced every thing I ſhould have 
endured from a rejection of the marriage, 
would have been far inferior to the miſery 
ol loſing you. I feel it impoſſible to live, 
deprived of you, and am come to the re- 
ſolution of leaving my uncle's houſe, and 
caſt myſelf at your feet for pity and for- 
giveneſs. Deign then, once more, to 
accept a heart which has never for a mo- 
ment wandered to another, or ceaſed to 
beat for you, and that its owner's great- 
eſt fault was too high a ſenſe of gratitude 
for benefits, received, and an unwilling- 
neſs to requite obligations with diſappoint- 
ment and vexation. 
Ti 


258 « I ſought 


* 
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« I ſought no ſelfiſh pleaſure; on the 
contrary, I ſacrificed my own happineſs 
to the quiet of my friend and father, 


Had you but once more conſented 
to have ſeen me, and told me you lament- 
ed the neceſſity of our ſeparation, and 
grieved for what I ſuffered, I would have 
been contented, and ſhould have had no 
cauſe to have accuſed you of unkind- 
neſs : but the cold diſdain with which 
you left the country, without even ſo 
much as one adieu, or a ſigh at parting, 
convinces me you never loved me. If 
you believed me unfaithful, and that it 
was my own wiſhes that diſunited us, was 
I not worthy. one reproach? For, as 
ROW lays, 


I, indeed, you thought me falſe, 
« Had you been thus ſerene, calm, and unruffled ? 
« No—my heart ſays no. Paſſions, if great, 
« Tho' turned to their reverſe, keep their degree, 
And are great paſſions ſtill. And ſhe who, 
« When ſhe thinks her lover falſe, 
« Retains her temper, never loſt her heart.” 


ce If you ever had an affection for me, 
how am I to reconcile that affection to 
your conduct? We do not ſo eaſily re- 
ſign what we love; and I know too well 
the 


f 
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the conflicts of my own heart, between 
my tenderneſs for you, and what I confi- 
dered as my duty, ever to believe, that, 
if your regard- for me had been as fer- 
vent as I once imagined, that you could 
with ſo much apparent caſe have reſigned 
me for ever. 


In a few days I mean to be with you; 
and when J have ſacrificed every conſi- 
deration to my paſſion for you, may I 
flatter myſelf with the hope that you will 
then believe it fincere, and reward ts 
ſincerity ?*? 


Tread this letter with a mixture of 
pain and pleaſure. I was not ſorry to find 
that he thought me worth regretting, and 
if he was ſincere in his proteſtations I 
was grieved at his ſituation ; I acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of his compliance with 
his uncle's will; and though I fervently 
and fincerely wiſhed him happy, I ſhould 
have been wretched if his marriage with 
Miſs Dixon had been with his own deſire: 
ſo inconſiſtent is the heart that loves ! But 
TI was not ſo blinded by that paſſion, nor 
ſo loſt to reaſon, as not to put a ſtop to 
his coming to town : I therefore wrote 


immediately to prevent it. 
hy « You 
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« You accuſe me, Mr, Manley, of treat- 
ing you with contempt, and with an incon- 
ſiſtency of conduct: accuſations which I 
am far from meriting, and which 1 never 
expected to have heard from you. 


« You fay, I could have induced you 
to decline fulfilling your engagements : 
but, granting I have that power over you, 
if you imagine I would have uſed 'it to 
bave made you act contrary to the dic- 
tates of your own heart and reaſon, or 
exerted it to be detrimental to your in- 
tereſt, you have formed an erroneous 
opinion of me, and are yet ignorant of 
my real character and diſpoſition. 


In our ſeparation, Iam in no man- 
ner concerned: heaven knows it was far 
from being my wiſh. I will not ſay it was 
yours, nor accuſe you of being the occa- 
ſion of it. I will conſider it as owing to 
a fatal neceſlity, to which we are both un- 

ayoidably doomed to ſubmit. 


I believe you fincere, when you 
profeſs your ignorance of your uncle's 
intentions on our firſt acquaintance ; and 
had he ſooner declared them to you, it 
had been happier for me. There is now 
10 ofemedy' to his will you muſt be con- 
forma- 
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formable ; and know me better than to 
believe, that any infringement of your 
duty there, is the way to effect a reconci- 
ation with me. You imagine that the 
pain of loſing me, is the ſevereſt that you 
poſſibly could experience: you think it 
ſo, becauſe you at preſent endure it; but 
reſt aſſured, Mr. Manley, that a deviation 
from honour and gratitude would occaſion 
more real and laſting miſery. Perhaps 
you are yet a ſtranger to remorſe and 
ſelf. aceuſation: beware how you become 
acquainted with it; act conſiſtently with 
what your own heart points out as right; 
and if your principles miſlead you, you 
will yet have the conſolation of ENOwing, 
that your intentions were juſt. 


„ Wherefore, Mr. Manley, mould x 

have ſeen you, before my departure from 

Loeſlie Grove? There was a neceſſity that 
we ſhould be ſeparated, and why ſhould I 
have embittered it by the'pain of a for- 
mal adieu? You are ignorant of what I 
ſuffered at parting. Pride may, for a 
time, ſupport. the heart, but it is a falſe 
ſpirit, which ſoon ſubſides, and ſometimes 
leaves us to repent of the too haſty! ſtep 


which i often obliges us to take. = 
„ that 
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that this was my caſe; mine was the re- 
ſult of reaſon: and whatever I might ſuf- 
fer in the performance, I was convinced 
it was what I ought to do. I had no right, 
no reaſonable plea to reproach; and, ex- 
cuſe me if I ſay, I was above complaining. 


* I think your conduct praiſe-worthy 
and commendable; and as a friend, who 
ſincerely wiſhes you happy, I adviſe, I 
conjure you to perſevere. If you retract 
now, you are doubly culpable ; you will 
be ungrateful to the beſt of friends, and 
have deviated from Your word, which 
every man of honour conſiders as ſacred. 
You was unjuſt to doubt my affection: 
I gave you every proof of the moſt ten- 
der attachment it was poſſible to beſtow; 
and if you think my conduct was not the 
effect of love, you have not that eſteem 
for me, which you have ſo frequently 
profeſſed : . nay, indeed, I muſt be even 
deſpicable in your eyes. But I do not 
mean to make any freſh proteſtations ; 
every thing relative to love, it muſt be 
our mutual ſtudy to forget: and let me 
entreat you to reconcile your heart to 
ſubmit to your uncle's will: for, believe 


me, all * benefit you will receive from 
3 acting 
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acting contrary to it, will be remorſe and 
diſappointment. 

I have reſolved never to, ſee you 
more, and ſhould not now have wrote, 
but to aſſure you, it is my fixed and de- 
termined reſolution. 

“Believe me ſincere, when J aſſure 
you, that I moſt ardently wiſh you hap- 
Py, and ſhall lament the neceſlity of our 
ſeparation, more than is conſiſtent. with 
my own tranquillity. However the ſtep, 
which you offer to take, might evince 
the fervency of your paſſion, it would not 
perſuade me of its ſincerity ; for if you 
once ſwerve from that reQitude which 
ought to mark every action of your life, 
I ſhould have more vanity, or more cre- 
dulity than J at preſent poſſeſs, if 1 be- 
lieved it would be your laſt tranſgreſſion, 
and that I ſhould not, in my turn, be a 
ſufferer by your falſhood. 


« J have, now informed you of my real, 
and undiſguiſed ſentiments; and as, after 
what is paſt, we never can be happy toge- 
ther, let me entreat you to forget me. If 
it will be any alleviation to your giſtrels, 
know that Ireſign you with as much regret 
as ey can poſlibly feel at loſing me.“ 

| LE T- 
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LETTER IX. 


M R. Manley's laſt letter had awaken- 
ed all my tenderneſs for him, and what 
ever indifference I might affe in writing, 
it was with the utmoſt reluQance I could 
bring myſelf to renounce him for ever : 
but-I was convinced it was the only way 
to make me happy, as every regret he 
would have experienced, on account of 
a breach of promiſe to his uncle, I ſhould 
have conſidered as a reproach to myſelf. 
Whether what I had wrote, . had any ef- 
fe& on him, or that illneſs had awakened 
him to a right ſenſe of his conduct, 1 
know not, as I did not hear any thing 
from him for ſome time ; but at length [ 
received the following letter. 


<« T have fulfilled what you deſired; 
have given myſelf to another, and am 
now compleatly wretched, from the con- 
viction you never can be mine. 


« You talk of the pleaſures that attend 
acting rightly; where are they to be 
found? and why am I debarred from 
them? Have I not yielded up every _ 
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-ſing to a principle of juſtice, and where 
is this laſt conſolation? I gave up all to 
enſure that, but I have not yet attained it. 


*I have been dangerouſly ill ; would 
to heaven, 1 hag not lived to e you 
of it! Had I died then, I had been whol- 
ly yours, and had eſcaped the curſe of 
being chained to another, when my 
whole ſoul is devoted to you. Amelia, 
beſt loved and moſt adored of women, 
compaſſionate the ravings of madneſs 
and deſpair. I have loved, and do love 
you almoſt to a frantic degree of fond- 
neſs, and my paſſion has been returned. 
Can I then calmly and patiently ſupport 
the thought, that I ſhall never ſee you 


more ? 


6 The laſt chalice in our letter 
was the only one that gave me the leaſt 
degree of pleaſure or conſolation, and 
that I have preſſed to my lips a thouſand 
times, and as often have I bedewed it 
with my tears. I wear it next my heart, 
and till that heart ceaſes to beat, never 
ſhall they be ſeparated. 


«© You was not. formed to ue a 


common or tranſitory paſſion; the graces 
"wa of 
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of your perſon, an underſtanding ſuperior 
to moſt women, a delicacy joined to ſen- 
ſibility, all, all declare you worthy of the 
moſt ardent love, and ſuch I at this mo- 
ment experience for you. Ah! if hea- 
ven had permitted me to enjoy the con» 
tinuance of thoſe bleſſings, once ſo la- 
viſhly beſtowed upon me, I would re- 
ſign every other pretenſion to happineſs, 
nor form a wiſh that would not receive its 
gratification from mutual love and ten- 
derneſs. i | 

«© How different are you from her to 
whom I am unfortunately united! Eve- 
ry one ſeems aſtoniſhed at my melancho- 
ly, when, if they knew my real ſituation, 
they would wonder at the government I 
have over myſelf, and be ſurprized that 
the recollection of what I have loſt, :does 
not hurry me into madneſs, 


Fou ſay, I imagine the pain of lo- 
ſing you to be the ſevereſt I could en- 
dure: by/experience, I am convinced it 
is; nor could human nature ſupport 
agonies ſuperior to what I ſuffer, Don't 
talk to me of the torments of ſelf-accu- 
ſation, they .cannot equal a deſpairing 
love. Fool that I was ſo implicitly to obey 
you! 


[ 
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you! I ought to have ſeen you, and at 
your feet, once more, acknowledged my 
paſſion ; and if you cruelly had rejected 
my. ſolicitation, ſtill I ſhould not have 
bound'myſelf for ever to.another, when 
I was conſcious I had not a heart to be- 
ſtow. I have perjured myſelf in the ſight 
of Heaven; I have ſworn eternal love to 
an object that I ſhall ever behold with 
indifference; | yet this you call acting 
rightly: but to me it is the height of 
wickedneſs. My doubting your affec- 
tion, proceeded from the exceſs of mine ; 
and I aſſure you, upon my honour, that 
my eſteem for you can only be equalled 
by my love and tendernefs. 


«You fay it muſt be my ſtudy to for- 
get you. How cooly yon tell me ſo! To 
you the taſk may be eaſy, but if it is a 
crime to eſteem and love you, pray Hea- 
ven to have mercy on me, for I ſhall ever 
be criminal. 


Fou tell me you wiſh me happ 
is kind in you to concern yourſelf 45 
me; but, alas! the wiſh is fruitleſs. I 
never can be ſo; but my moſt ardent 
prayers ſhall be for your felicity. Vet, 

if 
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if you will grant me one requeſt, I ſhall 
not be wholly miſerable. Suffer me to 
write to you, and ſometimes bleſs me 
with an anſwer ; if it is but in few words, 
to tell me you are in health, I ſhall be 
contented and fatisfied. Surely ſome- 
thing may be allowed to tenderneſs when 
ſo much has been ſacrificed to duty! If 
you think what I have aſked too great an 
indulgence, let me conjure you to write 
to me once more, to tell me that I have 
acted rightly, and that you pity and ap- 
prove my conduct. If you will comply 
with what I have ſolicited, but have the 
cruelty to forbid any farther correſpon- 
dence, I engage myſelf, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, not even to anſwer your 
letter, or in any way again to addreſs 
you. Without your commiſeration I can- 
not live: and do not, by the refuſal of my 
entreaties, drive to abſolute deſpair, a 
heart which is already almoſt broken.” 


I thought the requeſt ſo reaſonable, 
and my own wiſhes coinciding with Mr. 
Manley'sentreaties, that Ionce more wrote 
to him. At was an imprudent action, and 
not to be vindicated; but remember I 
promiſed, Sir, to be fincere i in my rela- 

tion, 
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tion, and J have many errors and weak. 
neſſes yet to reveal. The anſwer which 
I ſent I have alſo copied for your peruſal. 
I know not any way by which I can ſo 
clearly ſhew my own ſentiments, or ſo 
ſtrongly delineate the charaQers of thoſe 
I have approved, as that of making you 
acquainted with the whole of my correſ- 
pondence. If, therefore, it ſhould prove 
unintereſting, or tireſome to you, you 
will conſider the motive from which I 
acted, and excuſe me. — My anſwer was 
in theſe words: 


Four earneſt ſolicitations * per- 
ſuaded me, againſt my judgment, once 
more to write to you: but remember, 
that you have given me your ſaered pro- 
miſe, that, if it is my deſire, you will 
not even return an anſwer to this. Think 
me not cruel, or unkind, if J exact the 
performance of it, and tell you it is my 
ſettled determination, that this is to be the 
laſt letter that ſhall ever paſs betweeu us. 


« Ah, Manley ! \paſſion has triumphed 
over your reaſon, and rendered you in- 
ſenſible to every other conſideration, or 
you mult have experienced the pleaſure 


which the retroſpect of a juſt action never 
fails 
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fails to beſtow : but you have not yet 
done any thing, without you reconcile 
your mind to the engagements you have 
formed, and endeavour to overcome your 
own regret and diſappointment. 


« You have the happineſs of an ami- 
able, deſerving woman, dependent upon 
you. Your generoſity and humanity, 
will not, I hope, permit you to be entire- 
ly regardleſs of her tranquillity. This 
letter will, I fear, occaſion you no more 
pleaſure than the former. But why 
ſhould I ſooth a paſſion, which your du- 
ty, your honour, and happineſs, call 
loudly on you to overcome? You muſt 
forget me, and whilſt you are a ſtranger 
to my tenderneſs, you can more eaſily 
conquer your own. 


I was afflicted at the knowledge of 
your illneſs. - But wherefore do you wiſh 
for death ? There are yet, I hope, many 
happy days reſerved for you : and when 
you have acquired refolution to ſubdue 
the weakneſs of your mind, I know not 
any thing which can oppoſe it. Marri- 
age has not made you miſerable ; for 
were you ſtill perfectly diſengaged, we 
muſt have been ſeparated. Do not con- 
vol. 1. F ſider 
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fider it then as an addition to your miſ- 
fortune, but rather, as is in reality the 
caſe, the cauſe which, has lightened them, 
The compariſon which you draw between 
me and Mrs. Manley, is the moſt unjuſt 
one in the world. You are no judge of 
her merit and perfection: you love ano. 
ther, and conſider her as the cauſe that 
has deprived you of the woman of your 
affections: but, believe me, my dear 
Manley, a ſuppoſition of that Kind is cru- 
el and unreaſonable. She ts innocent of 


your afflictions; do not then, by neglect 


or unkindneſs, * her à partaker of 
them. Your picture of me is too flatter- 


ing, but you are blind to my faults, and 


magnify every thing that is pleaſing or 
agreeable. Had not any thing intervened 
to oppoſe the continuance of our acquain- 
tance, it is more than poſſible, that you 
had, in a ſhort time, ſeen me, ſuch as I 
really am, a miſerable woman. 


* In any other circumſtances but the 
preſent, the loſs of your affection would 


have been the greateſt misfortune I could 
have experienced, but now I wiſh it, as 
it is the only way to reſtore you to peace. 
Judge then how ardently I wiſh you fe- 


licity, 
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licity, and what I would ſacrifice to pro- 
mote it. Do not ſay that the wiſh is a 
fruitleſs one; you do not know what 
time and abſence may effect. The indul- 
gence which you urge me to yield to ten- 
derneſs, would render ineffectual the ef- 
forts of duty, and entirely counteract the 
good effects of what you have already 
done. 

Is my approbation of your conduct 


neceſſary to your peace? Know that I 


more than approve it: but you muſt have 
reſolution to proceed. Vou are married, 
and have every reaſon to believe, that 
your wife is fully ſenſible of your merit. 
You have experienced the pains of a 
hopeleſs paſſion, and let the recolleQion 
of what you have endured, induce you 
to guard againſt her fecling the ſame mi- 
fery. Her ſorrows would be more ex- 
quiſite, as the ſenſibility of our ſex far 
exceeds that of yours. You have the 
privilege of complaining, but the very 
pride that would oblige her to keep her 
diſtreſs concealed, would be an aggrava- 
tion of it, and make her feel it more 
acutely. 
„ And now, as this is the laſt time 
that I ſhall ever addreſs you, let me entreat 
F 2 you 
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you to conſider of what I have here ſaid; 
and believe me, if I was not too well con. 
vinced of the neceſſity of all correſpon. 
dence, of every kind, entirely ceaſing 
between us, I would not a ſecond time 
repeat that you muſt not falſify your en- 
gagement to me. In pity to the ſenti- 
ments which I till entertain for you, it 
ought to be as much your wiſh as mine: 
do not then ſhew fo total a diſregard to 
my peace, as to perſiſt in keeping alive 
a paſſion, which, in the commencement, 
was indiſcreet and criminal, and has ter- 
minated in miſery. ee 


« If it will be any conſolation to you, 
know that I ſhall never baniſh you from 
my remembrance. No, I ſhall ever think 
of you, but ſhall endeavour to retain the 
recollection unembittered by the pangs 
of unavailing wiſhes, and fruitleſs tender- 
neſſes. Reconcile then your own heart, 
my ever valued friend, to that fate which 
Heaven has alloted it; and let me at leaſt 
have the ſatisfaction of knowing, that 1 
am attached to.a man who conſiders eve- 
ry promiſe as ſacred; and that, though 
we may be wretched, we are deſerving 


of pity.“ W's 


* 
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Ms. Manley kept his word, he did 
not write to me any more, and I endea- 
voured, by every art in my power, to ba- 
niſh him from my heart, tho? I had not 
any thing to accuſe him of. I once con- 
ſidered him as worthy of my love; and 
the very circumſtance which parted us, 
proceeded more from the goodneſs, than 
the inconſtancy of his heart. 


I ſtayed ſome time with Mrs. Shelburn, 
but I became tired of that ſituation, and 
returned to my own houſe. I reſolved to 
contract the number of my male viſiters, 
and increaſe my female acquaintance, in 
hopes that I might meet with one who 
would recompence me for the loſs I ſuſ- 
tained in Mrs. Moleſworth's death. 


The tenderneſs for Mr. Manley, which 
pride' had almoſt conquered,” was, by a 
conviction of his love, revived. His firſt 
letter I confidered as the mean ſubterfuge 
of a ſatiated, tired paſſion ; but the ſub- 
ſequent ones were too ſtrongly marked to 

| leave 
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leave me a doubt of their ſincerity. I 
had been happier if he had not undeceiv- 
ed me. I had not, till my knowledge of 
him, any reaſon, from my own experi- 
ence, to entertain a favourable opinion of 
his ſex, I believed that in every degree 
and rank of life, all were equally ſtrang- 

ers to fidelity and juſtice, in their tran- 
ſactions with women; from Sir William 
Harley, who was a proficient | in the wiles 
of ſeduction, to the ſeemingly ſincere and 
ingenuous Moreton. Yet, neither of 
thoſe gentlemen were thought deficient 
in' honour, generoſity, or courage; and 
would, except in their commerce with 
my own ſex, have diſdained the com- 
miſſion, or accuſation of a falſnood: No 
wonder then that my firſt opinion of Man- 
15 ſhould be unjuſt to him. 


I now ſtayed more at home than I had 
ever before done, and enjoyed as much 
ſatisfaction as diſappointment, and a ten- 
der, hopeleſs affection would permit. 


Mrs. Beaumont, a lady with whom I 
had been acquainted in the life-time of 
Mr. Ledwich, and who, when I was in 
London, uſed to be with me often, had 

now, 
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now, on a viſit with her, a young lady 
whom ſhe called Miſs Melville, and who 
was a diſtant relation of hers. She had 
but a ſmall fortune, and was. in ſome 
meaſure dependent upon Mrs. Beaumont. 
Whether that was the occaſion of a con- 
tinued dejection of ſpirits, I could not 
pretend to determine, tho? I do not know 
a ſituation more likely to depreſs them, 
She appeared pleaſed with my ſociety, 
and happy in my company; but whenever 
I enquired the reaſon of her melancholy, 
ſhe would anſwer, that ſhe was naturally 
ſerious. She never ſeemed either offend- 
ed or flattered at the earneſtneſs with 
which I ſought to engage her confidence; 
and as I ſeldom ſaw her more depreſſed 
at one tine than at another, I was induced 
to believe, that her diſtreſſes, let them be 
of what nature they would, were not re- 
cent. I was a little aſtoniſhed at her in- 
flexible ſilence, and her indifference to 
my aſſiduous attention, to diſſipate the 
gloom which conſtantly ſurrounded her. 
Mrs. Beaumont never appeared to obſerve 
it, which made me imagine ſhe was, in 
ſome meaſure, the cauſe, and that opi- 
nion made me more anxiouſly wiſh to be 

acquainted 
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acquainted with the re: 
ville's uneaſineſs; as, if 
pecuniary diſtreſs, my 
enough to have remove 
ly prepoſſeſſed in her 
ever ſubject to form i 
They were frequently 
was ſeldom miſtaken 1 
There is an impetuoſit) 
ry emotion of my hear 
baniſhes reaſon, and le 
of reflection. I ſought 
ville as much as poſh 
though ſhe appeared | 
intereſted in her happir 
nately perſiſted in trea 
ſerve. Accident, howe 
ry circumſtance to me, 
to be aſtoniſhed either: 
or her ſilence. The 
accident juſt mentione 
you with in my next. 

dear Sir, believe me tc 
friend and well-wiſher. 


* 
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s WIDOW ; &c. 


he reaſon of Miſs Mel. 
as, if it proceeded from 
, my fortune was ample 
moved it. I was great- 

her favour, but I was 
rm ſudden friendſhips. 
ently permanent, and I 
ken in my firſt opinion, 
uoſity attendant on eve- 
heart, which generally 
nd leaves me incapable 
ought to have Miſs Mel- 
; poſſible with me, and 
red ſatisfied that I was 
1appineſs, ſhe ſtill obſti- 
n treating me with re- 
however, revealed eve- 
2 me, and I then ceaſed 
ther at her melancholy 
—The particulars of the 
tioned, I ſhall acquaint 
xt. In the mean time, 


me to be ſincerely your 
iſher. ; 


AMELIA LEDWICH. 
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